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PREFACE 

Ever since my arrival in India at the end of December, 
1945« I have been contributing articles to the press 
about the Azad Hind movement in East Asia# in which 
I had the good fortune of taking an active part ever 
slnoe its very inception. My object has been to present 
before my countrymen the true picture of perhaps the 
most revolutionary phase in the struggle for India's 
Independence ever since 1857. 

In the middle of this year# 1 had the honour of 
meeting Pandit Satyadeo Vidyalankar# the eminent 
.Hindi author and Journalist, who kindly suggested to me 
to compile my several articles into a book form. 
Realising the necessity of presenting an authentic version 
of our movement before the country. I gladly agreed to 
Pandit Vidyalankar’s valuable suggestion. I collected 
my articles and added to them many more chapters. 
Henoe the present volume. 

It is a very brief account of the Azad Hind Movement 
In East Asia# about which volumes con be written. It 
throws light over the condition of Indians ^n East Asia 
before the outbreak of the East Asia war. It deals with 
the spontaneous upsurge of a freedom movement soon 
after the war broke out. It describes how Indians in 
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East Asia gathered under the Tricolour standard of 
India's freedom and * organised themselves into one 
vast and tremendous organisation. It reveals how the 
late Sri Rash Behari Bose's work was continued by 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose, the dynamic leader of our 
country# who infused a new spirit into the three million 
Indians in East Asia. Last but not the least, this volume 
describes the tremendous sacrifices undergone by the 
Gwalas and labourers, the businessmen and other 
Indians, residing in East Asia. 

I have to particularly mention the first chapter of my 
book which besides dealing with situation in Thailand^ 
and Burma just before and after the Japanese surrender^ 
also contains a short account of my adventurous Journey 
from Bangkok to Imphal during November-December 
1945# which I covered alongwith three of my comrades. 
One of them is my most intimate and closest comrade, 
Sri P. Somasundaram a brave hero and a young man of 
strong convictions. I take this opportunity in expressing 
my heartfelt thanks to three of my sincere co* workers 
and comrades. 

lam very grateful to Major-General Shah Nawaz 
Khan, who has very kindly written the Foreword to my 
book. Words are too weak an expression for recording 
my thanks to General Saheb, who inspite of his pra« 
occupations and heavy responsibilities upon his 
shoulders, kindly went through my book and has written 
the Foreword. 

My thanks are also due to Shri K* S. Rawat# of the 
Azad Hind Dal, who rendered me invaluable help in^ 
giving me necessary suggestions. 
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In the end I would say that I have recorded facts 
about the historical movement of Azod Hind# as I 
witnessed them and knew them. There may be many 
mistakes, and they are all mine 

Jai Hind. 
Ramsingh Rawal. 

-40' fl# Hanuman Road, 

New Delhi. 




The Author 

(In Japan) 




PUBLISHER’S NOTE 

25 years old, Sardar Ram Singh Rawal was born in 
1921 at Sohdra, a village in the District of Oujranwala 
(Punjab) of a very noble Rajput family, to the late 
Lala Sohan Lai Rawal, a leading personality in that 
area. The young Rawal pass^d his Matriculation 
examination from the Hindu High School* W azirabad« 
in 1937. He was all along a scholarship holder. His 
father died while Ram Singh was studying in the 
Matriculation. Hence he could not proceed with his 
studies. 

In 1938- 39, Sardar Rawal organised the village 
Congress Committee and became itai^ first Secretary* 
The problem of employment, however, forced him to 
leave the Secretaryship and proceed overseas. He 
left for Thailand in August 1939, and reached there in 
September 1939. Theie he secured a dark’s job 
in a firm, which had its branch office in Kobet 
Japan. He was soon asked to proceed to Japaiit tm 
one of their clerks there. Leaving Bani^lc in 
October of the same year Sardar Rawal reached Knbe 
in November. Within a few months, the hardworking 
and industrious young man was made the Asiistani 
Manager and then the Manager of the Kobe btandh 
of the firm. In the history of Indians in Jayant 
Bam Singh Rawal was perhaps the first yota|ftgtst 
Indian to become the Manager of a branch W 

Indian concern. 

In 1940, Sardar Rawal helped in organising'. the 
Indo*Thai Society and was its Secretary for aome 
time. He came into contact with Sri Anandmohan 
Sahay and the late Sri Rash Behari Bose, and in 1^40 
became the Secretary of the Indian National 
Association of Japan, of which Sahay was the 
President. A prominent member of the India 01ub» 
Bharat Mandir and other organisations of EobOt 
Sardar Rawal always took an outstanding part in all 
the activities of the Indian community in Kobe. Ha 
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was also one of the leading figures in arranging 
receptions to Indians leading personalities like 
Shrimati Kamladevi Chattopadhya, Sri AmritlaU 
D. Seth and others who visited Japan. He also had 
close contacts with the leading Japanese officials and 
non-officials. 

At the end of 1941, Ram Singh Rawal went to 
Shanghai. After the East Asia War broke out, he 
assisted Mr. Sahay and the late Sri D. S. Deshpande 
in organising the Indian community there. In April 
1942, he went back to Japan and in May 1942, left 
Japan as one of the eleven delegates of Indians 
in Japan and Manchukuo to attend the Bangkok 
Conference, which was held on 15th June 1942. 
During the Bangkok Conference Sardar Rawal was a 
popular delegate. Afterwards ho was appointed a 
Private Secretary to the late Sri Rash Bebari 
Bose. 

After the establishment of the Headquarters of the 
Indian Independence League in Bangkok, Siirdar 
Rawal was attached to the Publications Department. 
After Netaji’s arrival, Sardar Rawal was appointed 
Assistant Secretary to the Department of Publicity, 
Press and Propaganda, I. I. L. Thailand Territorial 
Committee, Bangkok. He worked under young men 
like Dr. P. N. Sharma and Mr. K. N. Hakimji. Dr. 
Sharma is the person who organised Indians ia 
Hongkong, and who later on very successfully 
organised the Azad Hind Radio and the Azad Hind 
papers in Bangkok. Dr. Sharma was later appointed 
as Acting General Secretary and Sjcial and Welfare 
Secretary of the 1. I. L. Thailand. In the beginning 
of 1945, Bamsingh Rawal was appointed the Secretary 
of the Department and also the Editor of the daily 
Azad Hind, 

After the ^'Rangoon Retreat**, when the Head- 
quarters of the A. H. Govf^rnment were shifted to 
Bangkok, Sardar Rawal was concurrently appointed a 
Secretary to the Department of P. P. P. in the 
Headquarters. 
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After the Japanese surrender, Sardar Bawal along 
rith his comrades became the victim of the British 
S. S. He remained here till 1st November, the day 
Then accompanied by two of his comrades he escaped 
o India on foot. He reached Imphai after covering a 
listance of 3,000 miles on 19th December 1945, 

Soon after his arrival in India, he voluntered 
limself to work in the AH India, I. N. A. Enquiry and 
Etelief Committee Central Office, Delhi. He worked 
shere for about nine months as incharge of the 
Department of Publicity and Propaganda. 
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CHAPTER 1 

From Bangkok To Imphal 

Imphal, which waa the target of oar brava 
warriors of the Azad Hiad Faa|. is the capital of 
the State of Maaipur. It lies 74 miles from the 
eastern borders of India. It was Imphal which 
was besieged by the columns of the I. N. A., who 
fought valiantly against heavy odds, if was 
Imphal where the fate of the British Empire, was 
hanging in the balance daring the summer of 1944. 
And it was Imphal from where our freedoip fight* 
ers had to retreat, and it was the same Iniphal 
where I and my three other comrades reached at 
the end of December last long after the Japanese 
had surrendered. We reached there after covering 
an adventurous distance of about 3000 mjiles, and 
it took us well n^igh 2 months from Bangkpk to 
Imphal. 

In this chapter I intend to narrate the ^tory' 
of my adventure. But before I launch ,i|poB 
penning down my story, I would like to stahafthe 
oondition of our movement in particulai;,, and 
Indians in general in Thailand, just , beforu ^nd 
after the surrender of the Japanese. 

Last Year*— Just Before the British Arrival 
in Bangkok 

The atomic bombardment of Japan’s two 
cities — • Hiroshima and Nagasaki — • daring the 
month of August last year, and Japan’s unfavour- 
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able position on the various theatres of war left 
no doubt as to the eventual fall of Japan. Hence 
Japan’s unconditional surrender on the 11th of 
August did not come as a surprise to those who 
were in the know of things. It however — as far 
as Indians were concerned — did not affect the 
functioning of the Provisional Government of 
Azad Hind and its auxiliary organisations. The 
Headquarters of the three organisations — - Azad 
Hind Government, Azad Hind Fauj, and Azad 
Pind League — were at that time at Bangkok, the 
Capital of Thailand. Net aji Subhas C handra 
B ose was at that time reported to ba- m Kmga- 
pore. sShri Farmanand, MinisteiTof Supplies of 
the Azad Hind Government and Vice President 
of the Azad Hind League, East Asia, was the 
Officer-in-Charge of the Government as well as 
the League. Besides Shri Parmanand, there were 
» few more Ministers including Sardar Ishar 
Singh, Chairman of the 1. 1. L. Thailand, in 
Bangkok. 

Japan had surrendered but it did not affect 
the policy of Indians. And as far as the morale 
of Indians was concerned it was rather streng- 
thened. From every section of the free Indian 
oi^nisation, it could be gathered, Japan had 
earrendered, but net the Azad Hind. 

On the l7th of August, Indians in Bangkok 
learnt that their Eetaji was in Bangkok the 
previous evening and had left that very morning 
for an unknown destination. A special Order of 
the Day bearing Eetaji’s signatures was issued by 
the Department of Publicity and Propaganda of 
the Azad Hind League Thailand. In tlut Order 
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of the Day Netaji stated that India’s struggle did 
not begin with Japan’s East Asia War and nei- 
ther did it end with Japan’s surrender. An hig- 
torio phase of India’s struggle had come to an 
end due to the enemy’s superiority in arms. 
Indians were to carry on their struggle. 

After Netaji’s departure the work cf the 
Indian Independence League continued. The 
atmosphere was tense. The Thai people were a 
bit confused. They were awaiting the arrival of 
the British troops. The Japanese were being 
disarmed. Some cases of Harakiri on the part of 
some of the Japanese generals were being report- 
ed. Amidst this confusion and tense Bituation, 
the monthly celebration of the Azad Hind Day 
was as usual observed on the 2l8t of August, with 
Indians — irrespective of caste, creed and religion 
— attending in full. The speakers stressed upon 
the significance of the struggle which Indians in 
East Asia had carried on against heavy odds. 
They further expressed their determination 10 
continue the freedom fight under all oiroums- 
tanoes. 

Then came the fateful day of tbfl L 2.Srd of 
August. The Domei News Agency leportled that 
the aeroplane carrying Netaji and his comr&des 
had met with a f atal acc ident near Taiboku 
Formosa. 'THnffher glstnnhat itEad resulted 
in the death of Netaji and a few Japanese officers, 
and that Col. Babib-ul-Babman had been wound* 
ed. It was very baid to believe. When the same 
news was broadcasted over the Tokyo Badio, as 
well as ever many allied Badios including Delhi, 
London, San Francisco, Indians bad no other go 
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but to believe this shooking news. They re- 
ceived this news as they would have received the 
news of the death of their very dear and near 
one. Every body was in condolence. Not only 
Indians but also the Siamese, Chinese, Japanese 
and otner nationals residing there felt aggrieved 
at the loss of India’s dynamic leader. Indian 
men, women and children were seen weeping and 
crying when they first got this unpleasant news. 

On the 24th of August — a meeting of the 
Indian community in Thailand was held at the 
premises of the Head Quarters of the Indian In- 
dependence League. A big portrait of the beloved 
Netaji with wreaths around it could be seen in 
the hall. On the face of every Indian— man, 
woman and child — present there a deep sign of 
mourning was visible. They had come there to 
pay their last homage to the image of their 
Leader, who to them was no more. Units of the 
Azad Hind Fauj in Bangkok, armed with their res- 
pective weapons were also there. Besides, repre- 
eentatives of the Siamese Government, Japanese 
Generals, Ambassadors of Japan, Germany and 
-other Allied nations stationed at Bangkok had 
Alep" come there to lay wreaths and pay homage 
to Free India’s Leader. It started raining, mean- 
while, and that also heavily. The units of the 
Azad Hind Fauj, notwithstandiug rains, arrayed 
in lines. The reveillie was played, and full dress 
salute was oSered to the departed Head of the 
State of Azad Hind, and the Supreme Comman- 
der of the Azad Hind Fauj. Than followed a sil- 
ence for two minutes in honour of the departed 
eoul. After that the Chairman of the Indian 
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Independence Leagn ^Thailand spoke a few touch- 
ing words. It created an emotional atmosphere 
and brought tears in the eyes of many §mong 
the audience. 

That was on the 24th of Augus^. The British 
occupation troops or their envoys were yet to 
arrive. In another two days various news started 
pouring in regarding the death of Netaji. Bum- 
ours started circulating that the reported plane 
crash and Netaji’s death was as usual just a cam- 
ouflage. And last but not the least these rum- 
ours within few days got deep into the hearts of 
Indians. The stage came when no Indian would- 
tolerate listening in to anybody that Netaji wag, 
dead. 

At that time the Azad Hind Sangh was funo> 
tioning as usual. There were about 200 workers 
working under the Thailand Territorial Commit- 
tee, about 60 workers in the Headquarters and 
20 to 26 workers in the Azad Hind Government 
Headquarters. These workers included Sardar 
Ishar Singh, Shri Parmanand, Shri A. N. Sircar,, 
Eevenue Minister, Shri J. A. Thivy, Secretary tp 
the Government with Ministerial rank, Shri 
Karim Ghani, Acting Minister of Manpower,' 
Shri D. M. Kban and Shri Debnath Das, Advi- 
sors to the A. H. Sangh as well as the A. H. 
Government. Among these persons, Shri A. N.. 
Sircar and Shri J. A. Thivy had left for Malaya,, 
prior to the arrival of Netaji from Singapore, 
while Shri Debnath Das accompanied Netaji on 
the 17 th. 

The British Occupation Forces Arrive 

The representatives of the British Govern- 



ment arrived in Bangkok sometime about the 
29th of August. They included Ool. Shivdat Singh 
and Major Brown. As soon as they arrived they 
made the Thai. Government declare that the 
workers and members of Azad Hind (meaning 
the A. H. Government as well as the A. H. 
Sangh) would be considered as enemy nationals. 
Aparlrfroni that another declaration was made 
that the following persons were “individual enem- 
ies of the United Nations 

1. Shri Paramanand. 

2. Pt. Raghunath Sharma (Finance Secre- 
tary of the Thailand Territorial Committee, and 
the second most important man in Thailand.) 

3. Shri Karim Gani, 

4. Shri D. M. Khan, and 

5. Shri Sen Gupta (Secretary to the Revenue 
Minister.) 

Strangely enough, the name of Sardar Ishar 
Singh, who was the man behind all the League 
activities in Thailand was not included in the 
list. But at the same time a Thai Police guard 
was stationed at his house and he was confined 
in his own residence, on the 30th of August 
itself, whereas the proclaimed “enemies of the 
United Nations ’’ were left free till the 3rd of 
September. Another person whose movements 
were restricted on the 30th of August itself, was 
Shri B. Prasad, who had been the Chairman of 
the Burma Territorial Committee of the A. H. 
Sangh for about 18 months after its formation 
there. A police guard was posted at his resi- 
dence too. 
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On 3 1st August, Col. Shivdatt Singh came 
to the A. H. Government office and conduoted 
negotiations with Shri Paramanand, who was 
the Chief of the Sangh and the Government at 
that time. General J. K. Bhonsle also took 
part in the discussions. Meanwhile, news of the 
proposed arrival of Col Shivdatt Singh had spread 
and a huge crowd of Indians bad thronged 
in the premises of the A. H. Government office 
where the negotiations were going on. After 
the negotiations concluded, Shri Paramanand 
addressed the anxiously awaiting gatering, and 
stated that Col. Shivdatt Singh had given them 
definite assurance that the British Government 
would not interfere in the League activities and 
the League would be allowed to function as be- 
fore. At the same time Col. S. Singh requested 
the League representatives to give him the guaran- 
tee that neither the League workers, nor the 
Indian public would interfere in the activities of 
/ihe British Indian troops, or try to influence 
them. This announcement was received by the 
audience with a thundering ovation. Col. Shiv- 
datt Singh struggled to make his way through the 
enthusiastic crowd which greeted him with the 
slogans *■ Jai Hind ” etc. 

Shri Paramanand, believing in the assurance 
given by Col. S. Singh, issued two messages, oah 
to the Indian public and the other to the workers 
of the League and the Government in which he 
asked them not to lose hope on aooount of their 
temporary defeat but to continue their efforts for 
the achievement of India’s freedom. Shri Para- 
imanand also made it clear that in bbe absence 
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of Netaji’s leadership, the Indians in East Asia 
should follow the lead of the Indian National 
Congress. He also expressed his hope that India 
would be free very soon. The result was, that 
the cyclostyle machine and other printing mate- 
rials of the Publicity Department were immediate- 
ly confiscated and the ofiBoes of the A. H. Sangh, 
A. H. Governufent and the Publicity Depart- 
ment were sealed and Thai police guards were 
posted there. Within a short period all the 
furniture and other things, including the various 
publications of the Publicity Department were 
removed. An amount of Teas 100,000 which 
was on the Sangh’s safe, was also reported to 
have been confiscated. The National tri-colour, 
which was flying in all the League and Govern- 
ment ofiSces, was pulled down, and the portraits 
of Netaji were removed from there. 

In the meantime, members of the F. S. S. 
(field security service) also arrived. These in- 
cluded two Indian police officers, Mr. Dey, Ins- 
pector of Bengal Police and Mr. Nagina Singh, 
Sub-Inspector of the Punjab Police. They were 
beaded by Ool. Fenny, an Englishman-. As soon 
as they arrived, all the Ministers and Advisors 
of the A. H. Government were put into prison. 
The arrests continued vigoiously and more than 
S5 persons were imprisoned within a fortnight. 
The process was not complete when I left Bang- 
kok on the 2nd of November, although some of 
those who were arrested had been released. So 
far as I recollect, the following are the promi- 
ment persons who were arrested : — 

1. Sardar Ishar Singh. 
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2. Shri Farmanand. 

3« I) Karim Ghani. 

4. 5 , D* N. Kban. 

5. „ B. Prasad. 

6. ,, Sen Gupta (Released afterwards) 

7. „ Pandit Eaghunath Sharma. 

8. „ Dr. P, Sharma (Ex-Seoretary Pub- 

licity Department acting General Secretary and 
Secretary Social Welfare Department. 


9. 

Sbri Harbans Lai. 



10. 

Mauivi Ali Akbar. 



11. 

Shri B. A* Kapassi. 



12. 

Maghar Singh, 



13. 

„ Amar Singh, 



14. 

„ J. D, Mehtani (released afterwards)- 

15. 

„ Narayan Menon ( 

do 

do ) 

16. 

,, A. K. Chatter jee ( 

do 

do ) 

17. 

„ Daljit Singh. 



18, 

Seth Narayan Singh 

Narula 

(released 


afterwards.) 

These people were beaded into a shed, which 
resembled a stable more than a place where 
human beings lived. The lavatory was at the 
centre of the shed and the whole atmosphere was 
surcharged with abominable stink. The impri-i 
soned personages were treated in no way better 
than ordinary criminals but for the fact that 
meals could be supplied to them from outside. 
This facility as well was later on denied to tnem. 
They were allowed to come out of their shed: 
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only for half an hour in the evening. And this 
inc'uded the time allotted for bathing as well as 
interviewing visitors. The Thai police (who 
are usnally cordial) were instructed to be more 
than cold to them. In the beginning, visitors 
were allowed to talk to the prisoners but after- 
wards even this was considered to be dangerous, 
and the visitors were not allowed to exchange 
even formal greetings. 

Meanwhile, the F. S. S. was busy interroga- 
ting most of the workers of the A. H. Govern- 
ment and League. Almost all those who were 
questioned were adamant on their stand, and in 
order to intimidate them veiled threats of im- 
mediate arrest and so on were adopted. Col. 
Fenny behaved like a perfect bully. When 
these methods proved ineffective Fenny thought 
it better to give as much discomfort to these 
workers as possible Little by little most of the 
furniture including bed-steads, mattress and other 
necessary articles were removed from the League 
Messes. Two Kadio sets belonging to the Pub- 
licity Mess were also taken away. Besides, police 
guards were posted in all the Messes. The work- 
ers were told that they were virtual prisoners 
and they were not to leave Bangkok under any 
oiroumstances. 

The F. S. S. activity did not stop there. A 
completely non-political institution like the Thai 
Bharat Cultural Lodge founded by the late 
fiwami Satyanand Puri, and the Swami Satya- 
nand Puri Library, organised by prominent Siam- 
ese and Indians after the death of Swamiji, were 
suddenly sealed and'later photographs of Netaji 
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tind books regarding the movement were removed 
from there. It is worth mentioning here that 
Prince Von Vaithiakon, who is a permanent advi- 
sor to the Thai Foreign Ministery, was (and is) 
the patron of this institution. 

Meanwhile, the two worthy Indian oJEoers of 
the F. S. S. were busy blackmailing the poor 
Indian merchants. There were several reports 
to the effect that the afore-mentioned officers were 
extracting money and material from Indian mer- 
chants through illegal methods. 

In the meantime, a mysterious military gang, 
consistiag of White men and some others were 
perpetrating such unimaginable crimes on the 
defenceless Indians, as was never heard of any- 
where else. The houses of rich Indians were 
raided and looted by armed gangs of military 
men It is worth noting that almost all the 
victims of this atrocity were those who had been 
active League workers. To give an instance, 
the house of Pt. Baghunath Sharma was sudden- 
ly raided at night (at about 9 p. m.) after he' 
had been taken into custody. The gang which 
raided was reported to consist of White men and 
some Asiatics. They oa ne in a British Military 
jeep which they left on the main road to avoid 
suspicion. Pt. Dyal Das, brother-in-law of Pt. 
Sharma, was showered with questions by the 
gangsters which were to the effect whether ha 
was an active worker of the League. Then he 
was t'^ld that the house was to be searched. Since 
Pt. Sharm had been arrested Ft. Dyal Das 
thought that it was going to be a genuine search. 
But when the search began, armed troops were 
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posted all around the house and the members of 
the family including the ladies, were asked not to 
stir. About six steel trunks containing valuable 
articles such as cash money, jewelry and cloth- 
ing worth more than Tes. 60,000 were taken 
away. The only two male members in the 
bouse were then asked by the gang-chief to ac- 
company him. On reaching the jeep, the gang- 
sters forcibly removed a gold watch and a purse 
containing a big amount of cash from Shri Eaja 
Bishi, the other male member with Pt. Dyal Das. 
Then the two poor men were pushed away and 
the jeep disappeared in the dark. 

Pt. Dyal Das immediately reported to the 
British M. P. who took him to various offices. 
He was told in the end that some Australian 
officers and men were to leave by air the next 
day and he would be taken to the aerodrome, for . 
finding out whether anyone of them was one of 
the looters. Accordingly he was taken next morn- 
ing to the aerodrome, only to find that there 
was no body whom he could recognise. When 
the matter was reported to Col. Shivdatt Singh, 
whowas ‘ protecting ’ the interests of the Indians 
the/e, he simply ignored it. This was but one 
among many instances like this. 

. Prominent Indians from Chumphorn (Sou- 
thern Siam) and Chiengmai ^Nothern Siam) in- 
formed that in those places also the F- S. S. men 
were trying all means to intimidate the Indian 
merchants and to extract money and valuables 
from them as ‘ bribes for the Sahib ’. Another 
activity of the F. S. S. men in Bangkok was to 
round up groups of individuals without any charge 
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and tben release them after tedious and mis* 
chievoas interrogation. 

How, the condition of the League workers in 
Bangkok was as a whole* very pitiable They 
were definitely not in a position to earn their 
living. Thailand being a place where the official 
language is Thai, these people could not work as 
clerks or managers in any private firm. They 
would not like to work under the British, nor the 
latter would allow them to work under themT 
The only way open before them was to do some 
business of their own. But this required a fait 
amount of investment and business experienbe 
both of which most of the League workers lacked. 
The result was that they were rotting there, withr 
out anybody to take care of them. Almost a|d 
these men were long separated from their homes 
and they longed to be repatriated to India. Many 
are still there. 

One more point should be made clear in this 
connection. The then Thai Government would 
have taken necessary measures for the repatriar 
tion of Indians bat for the intervention of the 
British authorities. On the strength of our eK- 
perienoe with the Thai officials both daring the 
war and after, it can be declared that all the 
higher authorities of the Thai Government were 
and certainly are very sympathetic towards la* 
dians and their cause. They realise the fact 
that only an independent and strong India will 
safeguard their political and economic interests 
from alien aggression, I stress upon this point 
that if they had their own coarse, the Thai 
Government would have taken jimmediate steps 
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for tie relief and repalriation of all the helpless 
Indians. 

Azad Hind Fauj 

The total number of the I. N. A. troops 
at Bangkok was about 2*000 at the time of the 
Japanese surrender. Some of tbe I. N. A. men 
from tbe civil were allowed to go back to civilian 
life while others, who were former residents of 
Indo-China and Malaya, were allowed to proceed 
to these places. The total strength which was 
exactly captured was over 3600 formerly belong- 
ing to I. A. and 388 former civilians. 

It was said that Col. Shivdatt Singh was very 
arrogant and his behaviour with tbe ofBcers and 
men of the A. H. F. was very insulting and ag- 
gravating. It was reliably learnt that Col. Singh 
even refused to address tbe officers including 
General Bhonsle with their A. H. F. ranks. But, 
however, he had to come down and show due 
regard to our officers as a result of tbe firm and 
united stand taken by the officers and men of our 
Army. We heard that after this Col. Singh 
tried to drive a wedge in the rank and file of 
our Army by showing seeming regard and leni- 
ency to the ex-British Indian Army men and by 
dividing tbe civilian volunteers in the A. H. F. 
Addressing the Azad Hind Fauj personnel in 
theiir camp Col. Singh was reported to have 
played this trick when he addressed tbe old 
Army men as his ‘bretberen’ and requested thepa 
to take off their A. H. F. ranks and put on their 
old British Military ranks. But none of th& 
A. B. Fauj men was taken in by this vicious^ 
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game. On the other hand" they were reported to 
have shouted down the tricky oration of the 
British colonel and refused to be disunited or 
made unfaithful to their cause aud their Netaji. 
When efiorts were made to distinguish the old 
Army men from the new recruits, they were 
foiled by the refusal of the old military men to 
give any details. But, however, Col. Shivdatt 
Singh managed to separate the civilian recruits 
from the old army men somehow or other. He 
told the former that they had been released and 
they could go. But the civilians refused to go 
out of their camps, and physical force had to be 
used to push them out of the camps. 

But all these things did not make the en- 
camped A. H. F. personnel lose their spirit of 
patriotism. They were still greeting one another 
with shouts of ‘‘Jai Hind’’ and the Qaumi Git was 
regularly sung in their camps. Meanwhile, the 
Indian civilians in Bangkok, mostly Gwalas from 
the U. P. were doing what all they could to^ 
help the imprisoned A. H. F. personnel. Theiy 
were regularly supplying milk, vegetables and 
fruits to every A. H. F. camp in the city. When 
the camp commandant Major Brown saw thiS' 
enthusiasm of the people he tried to curb it by 
refusing the civilians entry into the camps. Bat- 
the resourceful Gwalas were not put down by 
this. They made friends with the Indian sen- 
tries and supply officers and continued ‘ smug- 
gling ’ milk and other things into the A. H. 
camps. More than 14 Indian army personnel* 
were arrested in this connection. 

Another interesting thing, though slightly' 
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irrelevant 'to be mentioned in this connection is 
the unbounded enthusiasm and sympathy which 
the local Chinese Community in Bangkok showed 
towards India’s cause. Never before such friend- 
ly relations prevailed between the Chinese and 
the Indian communities in these parts. The 
Chinese did not limit their sympathy to paying 
lip-homage but were actively helping the Indians 
there by all means. To give an instance, on the 
National Day, (Double Tenth) of China, the 
Chinese community in Bangkok sent a lorry full 
of fruits and vegetables to the Bangkok camp 
where most of the A. H. P. personnel were in. 
terned. The British Camp Commandant was 
very much annoyed at this, but could not 
refuse it lest the Chinese Community should feel 
oSended. 

Meanwhile the ‘ discharged ’ civilian recruits 
of the A. H. F. found themselves completely at 
bay owing to the fact that they had but little 
money with them at the time of their release. 
Moat of these persons had contributed all their 
property to the Azad Hind Sangh, prior to their 
joining the A. H. F. Hence, they were liter- 
ally penniless. But for the timely help extended 
to them by the local Gwala community, they 
would have undergone a lot of suffering Besides 
those who were released from Bangkok camps, 
about 500 civilian recruits (mostly men from the 
U. F.) arrived in Bangkok, after being released 
from Malaya. They also were utterly penniless 
when they arrived. The Finance Department of 
tbe^ League tried to improve their condition by 
giving some monetary help from its funds. Their 
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timely efforts were stopped in the middle owing 
to the sudden arrest of Ft. Baghunath Shastri, 
the Finance Secretary, and the confiscation of 
the Sangh Fond. Being itself mostly poor, it is 
highly creditable on the part of the Gwala com- 
munity to have nobly co ne forward to support 
these helpless men. It is pointed oat that those 
who came from Malaya were, mostly disease- 
striokecl o wing to malnutrition and lack of medi- 
cines. I At present these noble soas of India are 
probably leading a laborious life, working as 
watchmen, milk-vendors and so on. India must 
recoguize their services rendered to their mother- 
land. I regret, oar people still do not know 
much about these Gwalas and Coolies in Thai- 
land, Malaya, and Burma. 

The I. N. A. was allowed to remain in their 
camps as usual for more than 3 weeks after ear- 
render. The Camp Commanders were responsi- 
ble for their respective camps. The I. N. A. 
maintained its discipline throughout. 

On 26th September the I. N. A. were order- 
ed to move to a prisoners-of-war cage. No 
arrangements were-m^de to collect the. !. N. A. 
personnel from varimf^oamps, which were lying 
in a radius of 40 miles of Bangkok. The 1. N. A. 
men came to the cage their own expefise. 

From the very first day in that cage, the 1. N. 
A. men faced inhuman treatment. They were 
herded in big godowns like cattle. The arrange- 
ments for water and latrine were very poor. For 
sometimes no rations were provided by the Bri- 
tish. The Indian Independence League used to 
provide all tho necessities. 
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Then the trouble eropped up on the queetion 
of salute. The British demanded that the I.. N. 
A. should salute the British officers. The I. N. 
A. personnel refused on the ground^ that they 
were prisoners of war and as such would salute 
from a sepoy to a general in the same way. 
They also told that they were not 1. A. meu 
and as such, could not be forced to salute the 
British who threatened to use force in order 
to- get their orders obeyed. Loaded pistols were 
put against their chests and bayonets were 
charged, still the 1. N. A. men did pot yield. 
Many were sent to the prison cells. 

After few days senior officers, Colonels S. A. 
Malik, Thtikur Singh Eatnri, Chopra and Capt. 
Ganeshi Lai were removed to Jail, and later 
b];ODght,to India by air. The British thought 
these Officers to be the cause of trouble. But 
were mistaken The men were determiued 
jije.t tp yield. 

Later on a Scotch Colonel, Commander of the 
4/5th Gurkha Bides, called all the I. N. A. officers 
ai^ threatened to nee force. But such threats 
were not paid any heed tacticea 

used. Col. KulwantsH|fe of the I. A. star- 
ted sending for the I. N;, A^Rflpers one by one 
and tried to fiigbten or brihe^em. But this also 
proved in vain. 

. One or two Offioets, howevepr, happened to 
be weak -minded persons. Sd they yielded before 
the BriUsh tactics. One officer turned out to 
be too mean. He started playing futp the hands 
of the British Officers and had ocoasipii.e^ drinks^ 
with them- He iried to win support of, some of 

s 
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the cfScers secretly. He perhaps got another officer 
on his side. He then tried to bring the unit com'* 
manders on his side. The result was, that the 
unit commanders gave him hell and abused him. 
He then conspired with the British Gamp Com- 
mander, who called all the unit Commanders 
and requested them to help him in reorganising 
the 1 N. A. into B. I. A. But the unit Com- 
manders did I ot yield. In the long run boweverj 
this traitor officer was successful in sep^atiz^ 
the civilians from the former 1. A. personilBl. 

On lOth October all the I. N. A. troops wer^ 
taken to Bairgnang Jail, outside Bangkok, whero 
no outsider was allowed to come nearby. 

Bangkok to Chiengmai 

I have already described the conditions of tha 
staS of the Azad Hind Government and Azad 
Hind League after the Japanese surrender. It 
was pitiable. On one hand the F. S. S. was hatb 
assing these workers, and on the othe& 
becoming more and more a problemf as ttfhow to 
make their both ends meet. 

Under such circumstances, I deciuea to leave 
Bangkok for India. But the route was n(A y6t 
open. Hence the only way left for ns was the 
land route. 1 discussed the matter with fQur of 
my friends. To my happy surprise 1 came to 
know that one of my closest friends bad already 
thought of this thing. This friend of mine, whose 
name, I am not mentioning, is a brave, bold and* 
courageous young man, for whom I have great 
regard. He is a sincere worker for the cause of 
our motherland and a man who acts according to 
the convictions be holds. 



So my friend, myself and another friend of 
mine made out a plan and decided to leave 
Bangkok. We did not have many belongings 
with us there in Bangkok, except a number of 
books, which we entrusted to our friends. We 
took a medium size leather bag each. Each of 
the boxes contained, 2 pants, two shirts, one 
mosquito-net two under wears, 2 singlets one ordi- 
nary blanket, one torch, few match boxes, candles, 
few books, writing pad and pencils. 

On the first of November, we left our residence 
kind spent our night at a Chinese Hotel, as the 
train bound for northern Siam was to leave at 
7 a.m., the next morning. We booked our seats 
that night. 

; Next morning, that is on the 2nd of Novem- 
ber, we boarded the train, bade farewell to 
Bangkok, where I had come as a delegate to the 
Bangkok. Conference, the foundation of our 
movebqent and where I had lived for more than 
thnlri«g years, and launched upon our journey 
the roure of which we did not' at all know. 

> . The train was packed to the full. At night 
about 10 p m. we reached Yishnulok, where we 
bad to oaange our train. We got into another 
train, which was bound for Lampang— a place 
about 350 miles from Bangkok and from where 
we had to take another train. 

Next morning that is on the 3rd we reached 
a river, whose bridge had been destroyed as a 
iresult of bombMdment during the war. We 
crossed the river oy boatj, and across the river 
a train was standing by, but the engine was 
missing. We hid to wait for . the engine , foe. 
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four hours. 

At long last the engine came. I think it waa 
of a nineteenth century model, a small engine, 
whic^^d not pull more than two bogeys. The 
'pas^geE9 numb er was too ^saneh for the twa 
bogeys. We could not get any accommodation. 
Hence we climbed up the roof of the compart- 
ment — a very risky job. It took ns more than 
36 hours to cover that distance of 150 miles to 
reach Lampang. On the way the engine went 
out of order at least five to sis times and we 
had to remain sometimes in the jungle and some- 
times icp the hills. We also bad to go withont 
food and water. 

Somehow or other we did reach Lampang 
From there we boarded another train, which 
smoothly and we reached Ohiengmai on 6^ 
November at about 1 p. m. We booked two 
rooms in a Chinese Hotel there and bad a shave' 
and a good bath, which had been denied te u's for 
the last four days. 

We had about two thousand Tioals with three 
of us. The Official ratelat that time was Tiesds 
five to Re. 1. But we ^ into touch with 
kind friends who helped us in getting Rsl 700 
in exchange for Tes. 2100- We also contacted' 
some people in Chiengmai who gave us infotn^ 
tion about the land route to Burma. It vnai » 
jungle and hilly route. 

Towards and Across the Thai Burma Border. 

On the morning of 8th November we left 
Chiengmai by a bus for a place called Chandaw— i 
63 miles from Chiengmai, It was a zigzag road, 
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tbroagh the hilly area whioh our bus covered. At 
about one p- m. we reached our destination. 
There was only one eating shop — a Chinese one. 
The food was aw4ful. From Chandaw we had 
togotoKavai, a)' village about 23 miles from 
Chandaw, and situated on the Thai Burma Bor* 
der. Tbe road was unknown to us. We had to 
go on fool, but we wanted to hire a bullock cart- 
the only available conveyance, at least to serve 
as guide. But it was difficult to get one. Bup 
look carts were many there, but none was read y 
to go along with us. Their dialect was Greek to 
us. WheAver we went, the question was “ Ki 
Kan Babu Ka ?’’ We did not understand it. 
At h^t, came a cartman, who was going to Navai. 
](l Was good \ uok. We settled with him for twenty 
nve ticak. We took our luggage and went to 
tihe house of our friend caiMriver. It was getting 
dark. We bought some boiled rice, packed in bam- 
boo, and some peanuts. 

Next morning at about 5 A.M. we embarked 
upon oar journey. Tbe bags were kept in the 
oart, while we were to walk. After 3 to 4 miles, 
we left the main road, and took a foot path lead- 
ing through tbe jungles. 

Bight amidst the jungle we came across many 
fierce .jungle laces We were ready for all 
eventualities. But no untoward incident took 
pUtce, 

At about 12 p. m. we reached a village on the 
bank of a stream, where we took our bath, and 
had our lunch with a friend of our cart.driver. 
Our oart-driver was a humorous old man. Wbethet 
any body aaked him or not. -wnnM toU 
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'‘These three Indians are going to Navai. 

Ob, is it so? ’’ was the reply. After passin^f 
through many villages with stranger’s eyes star- 
ing at us, we, somehow or other reached Navai, 
late in the evening. As soon as we got into the 
village, we came to know, that it was the border 
post, and the residents were only police men. They 
said to us, “Whither young folks ?” “Just so so,” 
was our reply, “we have come here for health 
reasons.” “ Health reasons ? Here malaria is 
rampant ! ”, one of them told us. “ We will go 
back tomorrow, ’’ one of us said. 

We were given a quarter outside the village. 
As soon as we were alone, we started planning 
our next move. We thought of moving away 
towards the border, that very night. But one of 
us got fever. Two of us went to the villagej and 
asked a young lady to help us in oDoking . onr 
food. She was kind. She did it for us. xThen 
we asked an old lady to give us some roood .in 
her hut, so that we should be able to pass a 
comfortable night. The old lady agreed, and 
we moved in there. The night was chilly oiit 
comfortable. 

The next morning that is on the lOth Novem- 
ber, the police officer called us and recorded onr 
names with addresses. Two of my friends went 
to jungle side on p.trol duty, so as to know the 
nature of the route. I remained behind, My 
friends returned at noon. They were dead tired. 
Th^ had covered about ten miles but could not 
make out the way. We were rather disappointed, 
and we actually thonght of going back, but to onr 
:good fortune, no oart was then available. 
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We then thought of going straight to the 
' village Chief and askihis advice in this connec- 
tion. The Chief happened to be the husband of 
the same young lady, who helped us in preparing 
our dinner, the previous night. The Chief himself 
was suffering from a cancer on his right hand. 
We gave him some medicated powder, and dressed 
his hand. The lady helped ns a lot and the Chief 
agreed to direct, us across the border. But he 
told us that we were nroceedin g^m o ur own risk^ 
as the next jungle wdsTuiroT-W^ers lan^ snakes 
and for forty miles ahead there was no habitation. 
We were 'determined and did not care for any 
danger or risk. 

Kings on one day and Prisoners on the other 

Next morning that is on 11th November, we 
took our bags and started onward on foot. We 
took some boiled rice, chillies, salt and water with 
us. Our guide was the telegraph wire, which the 
Japanese had installed during the war. 

By noon our water was finished. Our light 
hand bags became a burden. And then there was 
no water visible. Through thick jungles, we were 
proceeding onwards without any weapon with us. 
That did not matter. What mattered most was 
water. It was not to be had in that jungle We 
got tired, and started proceeding after intervals 
of 15 minutes’ rest. At about 3 P. M. we saw 
on our track fresh impressions of tiger paws. We 
understood there was a tiger somewhere nearby. 
Hence we made some sticks and carried thenx 
along with ns. But that increased our burden. 

At about 3*30 P. M. we were taking rest^ 
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when one of us looked above. There was an amla 
tree. We stoned at it and got some amlas.' The 
fruit helped in quenching our thirst. We filled 
our pockets with them and proceeded onwardsi 
We were now preparing to pass the night in thj 
jungle, when at about 4-30 P,M. I saw the top 
of a house. “There is a house.” said 1. Other® 
looked towards that side and uttered “Yes, yes.’^ 
It was a ray of hope, as we thought we had^ 
reached a village. A few steps ahead was some 
water as well, but very dirty. Slowly and steadily 
we entered the village and^ccupied the house 
which I had seem and w b iw was vacant. It was 
a big village, witn tall grass every where. No 
human being was in sight. We shouted but no 
response. Then myself and one of my comrades 
went into the village, while the third remained, 
behind. Both of us went into every hut. No- 
thing was available inside the huts, but outsids 
there were lots of fruit trees. Orange, plums and 
many other fruits were available. We had to 
approach these trees through thick and tall grass. 
We plucked a lot of fruits. And at the otbe^ 
end of the village flowed a small stream, where 
we bad a wash and filled our bam.boo bottles witt^ 
water. We returned to our hut at about fi-SGh 
F.M. By that time our comrade had cleaned the 
place and bad lighted the fire. 

It was a deserted village and we were ita- 
kings. We made, fire out of any thing we liked. 
We piuoked\ fruits /As-nnooh as we needed and. 
even more. 

At about 7 P< M. the frostf set in. It became> 
oold. we made a big bon^fire, so as to proteolt» 
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ourselvea from oold.wild beasts and robbers. It 
was terribly cold at might. We had to light the 
^re at least five times to keep onrselves warm 
at night. 

Next morning we got up early, and got onr- 
iBlvas ready as quickly as possible. On the wuls 
<5f our hut we wrote our names and slogans like 
“Netaji Zindabad” “Jnqilab Zindabad" and some 
quotations from Netaji’s speeches. 

With “On to Delhi” on our lips we left “our” 
village at 7 A.M. The telegraph wire was of 
course our only guide. The path was thorny. At 
about 8*30 A.M. we reached another village which 
was also deserted. We were the kings of that 
ryiliage as well. We plucked some fruits and had 
our breakfast and proceeded. 

At about 9 A.M. we beard somebody cough- 
ing. It was pleasant to hear some human voice. 
An old man frightened, like a lamb, became 
visible. He wanted to run back. We said to 
bim “Come on. old man. Tell us where -are^you 
•coming from V/ 

. “Who are you ? Japanese ?“ retorted the 
pld man. “No fear. We are Indians,” said I. 

^ank God. I thought you were Japanese,” 
pOored out the old man with a sense of relief. 
Well I am coming from Ban Mnkhiam . Where 
«ire you going t” 

“ To Monghan”, said my friend. “By the 
way, what is the name of the two villages, we are 
jnst coming from ?” 

“Ban Namaloi and Ban Kheo,” told the old 
xaan. 
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The old man went away and we proceeded 
onwards through the thick jangles. We were now 
in the Soathern Shan States (Eastern Burma). 

It was about QAM, when we saw three ladies. 
As soon as they saw us they ran away into 
the jungles We did not understand why they 
ran. We started again. After we had gone half 
a mile, we saw a young fellow, who too ran away 
at our sight. Thus we saw many people, with 
swords and other weapons in their hands. They 
ran away as soon as they saw us. We were not 
afraid of that. But .what we feared was that 
some of them might attack us in sheer fright. 

At about 11 A M, we reached the bank of ■ a 
stream. On the other bank was situated a village 
whose name we later came to know as Barr 
Tongkapuan. We kept our boxes on the ground 
and one of us went towsirds the wooden bridge 
in order to go across to the village. -He lathr 
told us that the whole village was in frigh^ and 
all the villagers ran away. There was however 
one Budhist monk to whom my friend said that 
being a Budhist, he should not run. The monk 
stopped, and when he learnt from my friend that 
we were Indians and not Japanese, he asked, all 
the villagers to come back. He offered tea 
to my friend. 

In the meanwhile 1 too followed my frfdnd. 
But hardly had I gone a few yards, when our 
fmird comrade called me hack. I turned back 
a^d saw that some body was talking to my friend. 
This comrade of ours did not understand the 
fengnage, which was moto akin to Siamese. I 
went- back and saw the stranger was an old man^ 
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and looked like a SiameBe. I said, “Yes please.” 

“How many of you have come he said. 

“Three please.” 

‘‘Any body following you ?’* 

“No." 

“Any Japanese along with you.’’ 

“No. The Japanese have been defeated, and 
put into concentration camps. We are Indians.’* 

At that time, I turned back, and found a 
Bbanee in the uniform of a Seargent along with 
seven soldiers with rifles with fixed bayonetSy 
machine guns and hand-grenades in their hands. 
At this I said to the old man, “Why those fiiends 
are standing away ? Please call them here, we 
Me friends and not foes.’* 

They talked something, and then the soldiers 
came nearer. The Seargent shouted at me, “Who 
are 3«)u ?” 

“Indians” I answered. 

“How many ?’’ 

“Three.” 

“Any more 

“No.” 

“I want to search your boxes.” 

“You may please.” 

The Seargent searched my bag, and said “Any 
weapons with you ?” 

‘‘Nothing my friend.” 

In the meanwhile, my companion, who had' 
gone to the village, returned and then the tbrea 
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US were asked to take our bags on our heads, 
and follow the Seargent to the next village— Ban 
Mnkhiam. We were prisoners ! 

Prisoners for Guests ? 

We had to walk — hungry and thirsty in the 
hot sun for over an hour to reach Ban Mnkhiam. 
On our way v^e were led by the Seargent whose 
name we later came to know as Syt. V. Ohingta, 
and many other villagers armed with rifles and 
swords joined him. When we reached the out- 
skirts of the village, a Burmese gentleman came 
and spoke to us in broken Hindnstani. When 
we replied to him in Hindustani, others got as- 
sured that we were Indians and not Japanese. 

We reached the village at 12-30 P. M. Wfe 
were taken to the house of the Seargent. He 
called all the villagers to his house. We were 
asked to sit in the middle, and all the villagers 
were around us. V. Ohingta, at once wrote a 
letter, and sent it probably to the next village. 

Some questions were put to us. The villagers 
were glad to know that the Japanese had been 
defeated. They had seen pamphlets dropped by 
the British planes, that the war had terminated* 
But the people of the Shan States, being the vic- 
tims of two Imperialisms— British and the Japsr 
nese — disliked the Japanese, and did not believe 
the British. Hence those pamphlets had not 
^convinced them that the war had actually ended. 

Then our bags were searched. Every item in 
-the bags was recorded* Every .body was keenly 
watching our belongings. They were surprised 
ito find that we had no weapons. They wondered 
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how we crossed the thick jangles, H f idd e n with 
snakes and tigers. Then our pockets were also 
searched. The amla plums brought laughter from 
all sides. 

The atmosphere changed. There was a friend- 
ly look from all the faces. The young and 
teauliful wife of the Seargent then came forward 
with these words, “So for these youngsters you 
and your army went armed with guns and hand 
grenades ?” Every body laughed. Then she turn- 
ed towards us and said, “Now young fellows, 
what about your meals ?” / 

“We have had nothing since this morning,’’ 
one of us said. 

“Sorry to know this. Well, now, the meals 
wHl be ready soon” said Madame Chingta. 

Meanwhile V. Chingta prepared a report and 
sent it probably to the next village through a 
messenger. At the same time, we started shav- 
ing'^the whole village watching us performing 
t^^'feat. 

^he meals were ready by 2-30 P.M. It was 
a Bi^mptnous lunch. 

In the afternoon, we had a bath, after which 
wa-nsed our hair cream. The Seargent wanted 
tohdve some of it and when he got it, he was so 
pleated that he wrote a recommendatory letter for 

ns. 

That night we .'had a comfortable sleep. It 
was quite cold. 

On the next morning 13th November, V. Ching- 
ta gave a whistle and two coolies and two armed 
soldiers came there. Our bags were carried by 
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the ooolies, while armed soldiers were to accom- 
pany us for our protection. 

We left for Monghan — about 25 miles away- 
on foot. 

At about 10 30 A.M. we reached a village, 
where information had already reached about 
our arrival. Our lunch was prepared at the resi- 
dence of the village Chief, who received us very 
warmly. People were very hospitable. Their 
questions centred around the end of the war — 
news which gave them relief. They offered us 
fruits, beetle-nuts and other things and were very 
pleased when we accepted the same. 

At about noon, we proceeded onwards. After 
passing through many small lecalitiee we reached 
our day’s destination — Monghan — at about 4-^ 
P.M. We Wire received by the village Chief and 
were provided with accommoadation at the vill- 
age Panchayat honsf) which was situated just 
opposite to the village pagoda. The whole village^ 
gathered there to greet us. A controversy started' 
between the Chief and the village school teacher, ‘ 
as to who should arrange for our meals. When’ 
we came to know of this, we offered them a soltl-- 
tion, that both might please send the dinner, and 
we would settle with that. It was done accord, 
ingly and finished those delicious dishes like 
hungry wolves. It was cool at night, but the 
night was spent quite oomfortably. 

The night passed and next day i.e. on the 
14th of November, we got up early, to be ready 
again for our journey onwards. The village 
Chief arranged for a buHook-oart and two armed, 
escorts. At about 7 A- M. we started off. 
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After passing through several small villages, 
we reached a bigger village at about 12 noon. 
As usual the village Chief came to" receive us. We 
were led to the Fanohayat hall, where the villagers 
gathered. They explained to us how they fought 
and protected themselves during the war. These 
people were very simple and ignorant. They 
thought that India was already independent. 
They were much scared of the white man. 

Meanwhile the lunch was ready. It was brou- 
^ght by all the charming village women, as if we 
were state guests. Beetle-nuts, cigarettes and cold 
water in silver utensils were offered to ps. 

At about 1 P.M. we resumed our journey. 
Our destination was Mongtung, the capital of 
Mongpan State. On that day we had to cover 
about 25 to 30 miles, all on foot as the bullock 
cart was too small to carry us. We had to pass 
through hills and jangles before we reached Mong- 
tung, at about 5*30 P.M. Mongtung is situated 
on a very charming and beautiful site. Surround- 
ed by hills and paddy fields, this small town is 
situated on the bank of a small stream. We felt 
immense pleasure to have reached that place. 

We were strait led to the Mayook (Prince 
Minister of the State.) He received us very oor- 
.dially. Some villagers gatherad there and asked 
ns a few questions and then asked us to take 
rest. 

Mayook’s old mcther prepared a fine and deli- 
< 5 iou 8 dinner for us. At night we were told by 
our host that we were to stay there for three 
nights before we proceeded onwards. 







‘S'l't Anand Mohan Sahay^ Secretary with 
Ministerial Rank to the A. H. 
Government^ who was in Japan, 
since 1923, advocating 
the cause of Indian 
Freedom, 
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We did nob like it, daa whispered to eaoh 
other, “Are we guests, or prisoners ? May be we 
are to be handed 07er to soma higher authori- 
ties.” 

We stayed at Mongtoon for four nights. Du- 
ring that time we witnessed the bazar, which used 
to be held twice a week. The villagers used to 
gamble a lot at night. And the tragic part of the 
story is that the Mayook himself used to be the 
gambling boss. Besides, Miyook was a pikka 
money lender. He was a widower, and was in 
search of a new wife. As a man, he was a nice 
person, a very good host and a good administra- 
tor, I believ ’. His mother had a great induenoe 
over him. The inhabitants there are generally 
peasants — poor peasants. 

A Week Through Jungles And On The 
Bank Of Salween 

Ou the morning of I7bh November ouf,hp|^ 
told us that vre were to leave for our next de^ 
nation— Mongpang— at 2 P. M. on that / day, 
and that he and his paraphernalia consisting 
five coolies and four armed men wai to adopnir 
pauy us. We did not understand why tO fem* 
bark upon a journey at 2 P. M., and why not 
in the morning. It was only later on, when we 
crossed those thick and blind jungles, that we 
understood that Mayook’s programme was accord- 
ing to plans. 

We bade good-bye to Mayook’s mother and 
at about 12.45 we started our journey on foot, 
along with those coolies, who carried lot of rations 
and our bags. 

3 
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At about 3.80 p. m. we peached a village situ- 
ated in the hills after covering about 8 miles, 
where we were to pass our night. The village 
chief after learning about the Mayook’s arrival, 
rushed to us and payed homage to the Mayook. 
He also arranged for the dinner. It was very 
chilly at night and before we went to sleep the 
Mayook told us that we were to leave at 4 a. m. 
the next morning. 

Next morning it was 18tb. Cold had made 
us numb. We started at 7 a. m. We had 
our bambco bottles filled with water. Soon we 
got into hilly tracks. We were climbing up and 
up. At about 10-30 a. m. we were on the top 
of a hill. This was the station. There was a 
neglected hot, with walls gone with the wind. 
We prepared our meals— rice and fish, and finish- 
ed with it. We resumed our journey at 12 
noon. Sometimes we were up on the bill and 
eometimes down in the valley — dry valleys. No 
Itieam was visible. No water was available. 
We were thirsty and tired. Thus we crossed 
many bills, and at last at about 4.30. reached a 
valley, where there was a stream. 

We encamped ourselves on the hank of the 
stream. Around us vere big hills and thick 
jungles, said to be infested with snakes and tigers. 
We had a wash and prepared our meals. After 
'we took our meals, we vent to sleep as we were 
dead-tired. It was terribly cold. Bence we had 
to make fire many times at night. 

Next morning we prepared some tea-vithout- 
sugar and at 6-30 a. m. resumed our journey on- 
wards. That day we bad to cross valleys after 
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valleys. The foob-paih wa^ full of thorny 
ehrnbs, piercing our legs like pinpricks. Onr 
legs had become bloody. And above all we had 
to cross many streams — on that day we crossed 
not less than 160 streams big and small, all dan- 
gerous, flowing through thick jingles of bamboo 
trees. Sometimes we had to pass under the falls.. 
The scenes were piccuresqae. 

At last in the afternoon at about 4 p. to. 
we reached the banks of the Salween. Flowing 
between two hills, with a terrible speed, the Sal- 
ween was picturesque as well as dreadful. Wo 
crossed it by canoes, and across the river thero 
was a hut, where we were to put up at nights 
Our dinner finished, I and my two comrades went 
to the bank of Salween. 

It was full moon, Purnima, that night. FroxO'. 
behind the bills the moon came up, and those 
hills presented a dreadful scene, as if a giant 
monster was slumbering. And the Salween^ 'she' 
was roaring. We sang to our full. Perhaps the 
Salween in that area enjoyed for the first time 
the modern songs of India. 

It beoime colder, and at nine, we returned to 
our hat and went to bed. * 

Next day was again a stream-ful jjurney. 
We crossed about 130 streams. Sometimes Hip 
above the bills so high and sometimes down into 
the valley. The day’s journey brought us to 
village — a jungle village, where we were provided 
with a shelter, it was about 6 p. m. when we 
reached there. We had a shave, after many days. 
Our rations were already finished. We made up 
the deficiency there. 
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We were told at night that Mangpan would 
be reached next day. 

Meeting an Indian After Two Weeks. 

On the morning of 21st November — our Pro- 
visional Government of Azad Hind day — we left 
in high spirits as the Mayook had given an as- 
surance that there, were Indians in Mongpan. 
We passed by many villages. At about 1 p. m. 
we, three of us, rushed forward, and the Mayook 
and his party were left behind. Then out of us 
three also one got separated. Myself and my 
friend reached Mongpan at about 2 p. m. It 
was a big town— -quite big. We enquired whether 
Mayook hai arrived there. No body could give 
a definite reply. Then we went in search of some 
Indian in the town. 

After about one hour’s wandering we reached 
a shop, where a beautiful, young Indian lady was 
sitting. She did not notice us. I went forward 
and spoke to her a few words. It was a great 
pleasure to talk to an Indian lady, after such a 
long time, and at that time of distress. She 
assured us that we would be provided with room 
^lio sleep and food as well. But she told us that 
we would have to wait for her father-in-law for 
final permission. 

We left the charming lady, in order to search 
our third comrade and the Mayook. They 
reached there about 4 p. m. The Mayook. 
insisted that we should take dinner with him. 
We could not help but accept his hospitable 
offer. 

We took our dinner and brought our bags to 
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onr Indian boat. The old man received us very 
coldly. We had the intention of staying there 
for at least two nights as we were dead-tired, but 
the^cold reception of aur compatriot forced us 
to amend our decision. We however passed our 
night in his stable where we came across a poor 
Indian who encouraged us and made arrange- 
ments for a bullock cart for us. The cart was 
to take us to the next place, Linkhe, where a bus 
could be available. 

The next morning, on the 22nd of November, 
we bought some rice, vegetables, pemuta and 
other necessities, and resumed our journey on 
our bullock cart. We had gone about five miles, 
when we saw an Indian young man waiting for 
ns on the road side. He bad stopped there as he 
listened to our shoutings and songs When our 
cart reached him, he asked the driver to stop and 
asked us who we were, where we wQre coming 
from and so on. When he came to know about 
our intention to go to India, he forced us to. 
become his guests for at lest a few hours. He 
took us to his house, entertained us with sugar' 
cane-juice, slaughtered about half a dcz m chick- 
ens and prepared a nice dinner. We were extreme- 
ly grateful for his hospitality. We remained- 
his guests for about six hours, and then at 10 
p. m. when the moon came out we resumed our 
journey. 

At about 1.30 a. ru. (at night) we reached 
Sawa. We had a letter of introduction for the 
chief of that village, but as it was midnight, we 
preferred not to disturb him. We slept in the 
bullock cart itself. Three of us packed ourselves 
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into the cart, as it was too cold. 

At 6.30 a. m. we woke up the driver and 
started onwards. The bullocks were too slow. 
Hence we decided to drive them ourselves. We 
made the bullocks run at doable their usual 
speed. At about 10.30 a. m. we reached a 
stream, where we took bath and washed our 
dothes. At li.OO a. m. we proceeded, and at 
I p. to. we reached a river, which we bad to cross 
to go to Linkbe, lying another 3 miles ahead. 

There we cooked our own food, and after 
lunch, we crossed the river. At about 4.30 p. to. 
we reached Linkbe. We straight went to an 
Indian shop, whose proprietor’s name we had 
asked in Mongpan. This Indian brother was a 
Dice man, and he gladly accepted to become our 
host. He informed us that there was no public 
bus running but seac lorries used to come every 
tirree or four days there and convey some passen- 
gers. We were lucky enough, as a seao truck 
appeared at that time. We rushed to the driver. 
He was a Burmese. He agreed to take ns to the 
Aext hig place, Loilum, next morning. 

Onr host gave us a delicious dinner and pro- 
vided' ns with a nice room and many blankets, as 
it was terribly cold. 

Next day it was 24th of November. We took 
onr bags and went to the appointed place at 8 
a.m. We had to wait for four hours before the 
truok finally started. Loilum was 70 miles away. 
The truck bad to cover a major part of this dis- 
tance through bills. 

It was at about 7 p. m. that we reached 
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Loilutn. It was pitch dark. We did not know 
where we were. We started walking towards 
one side. Hungry, tired and shivering with cold 
we did not know where we were heading to. Some 
body directed us to a hut, where some Indians were 
patting up. We reached that hut, and asked for 
shelter. Our compatriots were poor folks. They 
directed us towards the bazar and Thakur Bari. 
We again took our bags on our heads and started 
walking towards the direction we were shown. A. 
young Indian boy met us on our way and he led 
us to a small Indian restaurant. We took our 
dinner there and atked the restaurant manage^ 
as to how to go to Taungee. He informed ua 
that there was a Mar ^ari Seth who had oom0 
from Kalaw and was to go back the next morning. 
He could take us to Taungee. We requested the 
manager to go to the Seth there for our sake 
and request him to give us a lift in his truck upto 
Taungee. He was kind enough to do us that 
favour. He brought an encouraging reply, and we 
went to the Thakur Bari to pass our night. 

* 

The night was bitterly cold. We passed oiir 
night shivering. 

Next morning we got up early and went 
straight to the restaurant. The Seth was also 
there. 

“ Oh, you are the young fellows, who wish 
to go to Taungee. Where are you coming from?*' 
said the Seth. 

“From Bangoon”, replied one of ns. “Ran* 
goon. ? And these bags ? New ? seems rather 
incredible ?'* said the Seth. 
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We hesitated to reply. He was fhiewd. He 
did not ask any other guestions. From his talk 
with others we came to know that he had been 
the chiarman of the Kalaw Branch of the Indian 
Independence League, and had been released only 
recently. We felt satisfied to know that. 

Meeting with Lt. Col. Lakshmi 

The truck left Loilum at 8 a. m. On our 
way we told Seth Moti Lai who we were and 
where we were going to. He was glad to know 
it, and invited us to Kalaw, where, he informed 
us, Lt. Col Lakshmi of the Rani of Jhansi 
Regiment, was interned. 

We reached Taungee at about 3 p m. and 
after a rest of one hour we proceeded onwards. 
The road was hilly and our truck could not move 
more than ten miles per hour. Many a time it 
went out of order. 

Thus we reached Kalaw at 10 p. m. It was 
pitch dark. Biting cold wind was blowing. We 
were shivering as we had no warm clothes with 

us. 

The repidence of our host was made, like a big 
shed, as hia houses had been destroyed during the 
war. It was a big family. We were introduced 
to all the members The hostess was a very hos- 
I pitable Marwari lady. She prepared a delicious 
meal for us. In the meanwhile fire was lighted 
in order to make os warm. After we took our 
meals, we went to bed. Our host provided us with 
many blankets as it was terribly cold. 

Next morning on the 26th, November, two of 
my oomrades became sick, as they took cold hath 
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early in the morning. Both of them got high 
fever. 

In the meanwhile, Seth Moti Lai went to see 
Dr. Lakshmi and informed her about our arrival. 
She w’as very glad to kt ow about it. She came to 
our place at about 1 p. m. The Colonel was, 
inspite of her internment, in good heatlh and in 
high spirits. The meeting with our fair com- 
mander was a source of great encouragement to 
us She told us her story, and we told her ours. 
After learning from us about our adventurous 
journey, she admired our courage and congra- 
tulated us on our successfully crossing those 
dangerous jungles. She also advised us regarding, 
our next journey. 

In Kalaw we met many of the I. N. A. men,, 
who were formerly residents of Malaya. They 
were very glad to see us. They helped^ us im 
many ways. One of them expressed his desire 
to accompany us to India and we gladly accepted 
his company. 

We enjoyed the hospitality of our host fop 
three nights, and on the morning of 28th Novem* 
ber we left Kalaw. Before leaving Ealaw we 
got some help from our friends there in the shape 
of medicines and money. I have no words to 
express our thanks to Seth Muti Lai and Col. 
Lakshmi and others. 

At about 11 a. m. we crossed the Shaif 
States border and entered into Burma proper. It 
was quite dark when we reached Thazi. There 
too were many I. N. A. men making both their 
ends meet by doing some petty jobs. We stayed 
there with the same I. N. A. men. 
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Thazi used to be a big town before the war. 
But now there was left no trace of the town. It 
was flat. The railway station had been comple- 
tely destroyed. 

From Thazi to Mandalay — Our next destina- 
tion— the railway train service, free of charge, 
iiad been started. But it was necessary to obtain 
passes. Hence it took us two days before we 
obtained paeses. During these two days we 
cashed our cloths and took sufficient rest to pre- 
pare ourselves for the next journey. 

On December the Ist. We got passes and left 
for Mandalay. We reached there in the evening. 
One of our comrades got sick, as soon as we reached 
there. In Mandalay, we stayed with an old 
south Indian lady, whose husband and son were 
in the I.N.A. She lost one of them. But she was 
in good spirits. She was staying there with her 
jonng daughter, passing her days by selling Appam. 
€he considered it a great pleasure to accommodate 
«ome needy I. N. A. men. Even otherwise we had 
iio other go but to stay there. The accommodation 
problem in Mandalay was terrible. - Not a single 
bnilding in that once beautiful city was left 
nintouched by the cruel bombs. It had been very 
Ibadly ruined. 

Next day we contacted some LN.A. men and 
through them an I. N. A. Captain, who was a 
•doctor. He helped us a lot. He encouraged us. 
liater on he provided us with valuable dry rations 
which proved to be very helpful. 

On the 3rd of December, we shifted from the 
<)ld lady’s to the Arya Samaj building, where 
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many of the men were residing. It was a 

big building with walla blasted avvay daring the 
war. 

On that day another comrade fell ill. An 
Indian doctor looked after us and provided medi* 
oines to my comrades. The I.N.A. soldiers, who 
were themselves very poor, helped us a lot. Sym- 
pathy was welling up in the hearts of every one 
who belonged to the movement. 

Before I proceed further, I would like to des- 
cribe the conditions in Burma as we saw them. 

Conditions of the Azad Hind Fau) Personnel in 
Burma after Japanese Surrender. 

As I was in Thailand at the time of the Japa- 
nese surrender, 1 do not know actually what hap- 
pened to the workers and personnel of the Azad 
Hind Sangh and Azad Hfnd Fauj there. But yet 
as I and my comrades passed through Burma on 
our way to India from Thailand, we visited 
many towns, as 1 have already described, and met 
several groups of I. N. A. personnel and Bangh 
workers. The facts we gathered from them, 
and whatever we saw with our own eyes is a9 
follows: — 

It was said that in the beginning, the British 
aiutboriiies arrested almost all the le^ing workers 
of the Azad Hind Bangh, apart from capturing all 
the I.N.A. personnel including the civilian volun- 
teers. Against £ome of these prominent workers 
of the Bangh, legal action was taken under the 
Defence of Burma Act. Bat the Government lost 
almost all these oases and the persons involved 
were released afterwards. One such person was 
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Shri Motilal Marwadi. He was kept under cus- 
tody for some days and was detained in his own 
house for more than four months, i. e. till he won 
the case against the Government. In spite of 
all these things we found him full of spirit and 
enthusiasm. He proudly told us that he would 
continue to serve his nation in every possible way 
and would always feel proud of having been a 
responsible worker in the Azad Hind Sangh. This 
was not an empty boast, as we found for our- 
selves as already described that the gentleman 
was doing all he could to help the ex-Azad Hind 
Sangh workers as well as the Azad Hind Fauj 
personnel. He helped us greatly, after he was con- 
vinced that we were genuine workers of the Azad 
Hind Sangh. 

, We were told that similar legal proceedings 
were carried on by the British authorities against 
most of the prominent workers of the Sangh. Bub 
their spirit of patriotism could not be extin- 
guished in the least by such difficulties. 

Hegarding the I. N. A. personnel the British 
authorities adopted tbe same methods as in 
Thailand. The civilian volunteers were sepe- 
rated from tbe old British Indian Army men, and 
were taken to different camps scattered all over 
Burma. There they were kept for some weeks 
during which period, they bad to do hard fatigue. 
We were informed that in many camps the civilian 
recruits disobeyed tbe unjust orders of the camp 
commandants, which caused further trouble and 
difficulties for them. One gentleman told us that 
h^ and bis comrades were taken to a camp after 
being re-grouped, with no arrangement for supply* 
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ing them water. For more than tvpenty hours 
the encamped persons were not given any water 
at all. An Indian military doctor, who bappend 
to visit the camp, was shocked at the horrible 
conditions there and ordered immediate arrange- 
ments to be made to supply water to the prisoners. 
The sufferings of the civilian recruits did not 
end there. All their personal belongings as well 
as the articles of their kit were confiscated and 
they were releised with only the dress on their 
body at the time of release. One can very well 
imagine the pitiable condition of these brave 
soldiers as a result of this unjust treatment. 
Most of these civilian recruits had come from 
various places in Malaya and Thailand. They 
did not know the language of the country, viz. 
Burmese, they had no friends to help them, nor 
did they have any home to shelter them. Tho 
only strength in them was their number, their 
unity and their indomitable spirit of nationalism. 

Fortunately most of these released civilian 
soldiers had assembled in the capital city of 
Burma, Bangoon. Their estimated strength was 
more than 3)000. Though the British Govern- 
ment tried to disregard their status, yet all thosa. 
men kept retaining their militant spirit and defied, 
the authority of any alien power. They were sq, 
well keeping up the spirit of unity and organisa- 
tion which had been imbued into them by their 
Netaji, that it was told to us, at an hour’s notice 
one could gather all these soldiers at any desired 
place. We were informed that those of them 
heTe staying in Streets No. 61, 28 and 27 had 
formed an 1. N. A. Association (of course, noli 
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registered), the Headquarters of which was ii> 
Street No. 61. We were also told that the Bri- 
tish Military authorities had declared these areas 
as out of bounds for their troops., 

In Kambe, which is on the outskirts of 
Eangoon, and where there was an Officers* Train- 
ing School of the I. N. A., there were about 100 
to 150 civilian soldiers of the I. N. A. I'heso 
people also were well organised and were contri- 
buting their mite to further the cause of their 
motherland. We beard that this area also had 
been declared out cf bounds to the British Indian 
troops. 

Another interesting thing to be mentioned 
here is, that some of these ex-I. N. A. men have 
open ed hotels in which only those were allowed 
to enter, who responded to the Jai Hind greeting 
of the proprietor in the I. N. A. fashion. There 
was a hotel in Moghul Road which was named as 
Jai Hind Hotel. 

This much about the conditions in Rangoon 
area. As for the other places in Burma, such as 
Salaw, Thazi, Mandalay, etc., the I.N.A. civilian 
eoldiers were not many in number, though their 
•pirit of patriotism and organisation were as praise- 
worthy as those of their comrades in Rangoon. 
In Mandalay, the number of such ex-L N. A. 
personnel was more than a hundred. These people 
were working as labourers for their ' living. They 
had to work from 9 a. m- to 5 p. m. carrying rice 
bags and such like for which they were paid the 
meagre wages of As. '/IS/- per day. Miserable 
though their lot was these brave soldiers lived in 
such an organised manner on the lines of 1. N. A. 
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camps, that commanded admiration. During our 
stay in Mandalay, we were as I have already 
mentioned, putting up with these people in the 
Arya Samaj building which was their Head- 
quarters. There were about 40 I. N. A. men 
staying there. { One of them had been a Naik in 
the I. H. A., and he had bean made the Captain of 
the whole group. He maintained the discipline 
of the men, assigned them work, and looked after 
their welfare as in the I. N. A. The earnings of 
all the men were pooled together, and the expanses 
Were borne collectively. By turns two persons 
were appointed as cooks. Food was distributed 
in the same manner as it used to be done in the 
I. N. A. camps. 

One other interesting point is this : most 
oT these young men were from the south and 
were accustomed to take tamarind in a oonsidei^ 
able quantity daily with their meals. But in 
the I. N. A. there were no separate lungers for 
any people, and so these men had to give up> 
tamarind eating. Now they were in a position 
to include that ‘‘delicacy” into their meals, but* 
they refused to do so lest it might violate the 
regulations of the I. N. A. They are not veiy 
educated, these noble warriors of India’s Army 
of Liberation. Nor do they know the A. B, 0. 
of politics. But they have learnt how to live 
a disciplined life and that is an example worth 
emulating for all the youths of India. 

Another thing we saw in Burma was that 
though themselves poor, these I.N. A. men rushed 
to the help of any person who had been in the 
I. N. A. or the Azad Hind Sangh. Though we 
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were in a better condition than they were, these 
spirited youths refused to allow us to spend 
anything from our pockets for our food or 
lodging. All the time we were in Burma, we 
were guests of either some I. N. A. men or 
Sangh workers. 

Before writing anything about the conditions 
of the Sangh workers, it would be interesting to 
bave an idea of the attitude of the rich Indians 
in Burma towards these I. N. A. men. So far 
as the rich Indians in Rangoon were concerned, 
we heard that they were sympatuetic towards 
our soldiers and were rendering some help to 
improve their living conditions. y^This was 
because of the fact that the lives and properties 
of the Indians in Rangoon were saved from the 
Burmese hooligans and the B. D. A. only due 
•to the foresight of Netaji.'/'The stoy^ is now 
well known that after the evacuation of the 
Japanese from Rangoon, the I. N. A. under the 
instructions of Netaji, took charge of the 
administration of the place, and put veritable 
'Cordons around all the areas where Indians lived 
in majority. This frustrated the plans of the 
hooligans and looters to massacre the Indians 
and plunder th^r property. Indians in Rangoon 
felt more grateful to the I. N. A. on account of/ 
■this fact, and their respect for the I. N. A. grew/ 
But it is regrettable that in Northern and 
-Central Burma the condition was a Irii rgrf^ereh t. 
^’he rich Indians there— with some exceptions, 
'Of course — changed with the arrival of the 
British, gave a cold sHouTder to the I. N. A. 
4iihH~Azad Hind Sangh men. To take Mandalay 
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ior example^Plfhe rich ladians bad completely 
ignored the L N. A men. V? We heard that wheti 
the first batch of released I. N. A. men reached 
Mandalay with no proper clothing, no money 
and no friends to go to, the rich Indian 
residents there did not even do as much as to 
give them food and shelter. Some members of 
this batch, we were told died of illness and 
starvation, with no body to take care of theqo/ 
The poor ladians however came forward, for, it 
was^lfie poor, who did not change 

'“The group of 1. N. A. men staying in the 
Arya Samaj building told us that the Indian 
rich men who were in-charge of the institution, 
threatened to throw them out if tbe^ did not, 
vacate the building. But, after all, they werBt 
I. N. A. men. So they challenged the authorities 
to do so and ‘stuok to their guns’. Their 
tenacity and the timidity of the authorities 
prevented any such thing from happening. 

Something more about the Azid. Hind Sangh 
workers who were then stranded in Burma. 
For the most part, their condition also was 
similar to that of the I. A. men. But some 
of them were well educated, some having 
friends and relatives to look after them, and one 
or two of them being rich. Such persons were 
then carrying on the work of the League in an 
admirable manner. Shri M. S. Doshi, who 
had been the representative of Shri Amritlal 
Seth*s “Janma Bhumi’’ and other, papers, and- 
who was working in the Keoonstruction Dept., 
of the Azad Hind G-overnmeut started a Daily 
with the name of ‘‘Times of Burma”. Within 
4 
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Ok abort period, this paper was stopped, th& 
of^ce sealed and be. was arrested. The charge 
on him was that he wrote some articles which 
preached ‘sedition’. But in the opinion of the 
Indians, to quote the words of Col. Lakehmi, 
“he wa s-conducting the paper BplendidIy.”~Mr. 
Dosbi is now being tried "by the Governicent of 
Burma for bis activities during the Provisional 
Government of Azad Hind days. 

, In spite of this rigorous action taken against 
one of their colleagues, the other League workers 
did not lose their spirit. Many nationalistic 
dailies and weeklies in different languages, 
especially in Tamil, had been started and were 
doing great service in furthering the Nation’s 
cause. One Tamil weekly, edited and printed 
by some of the Sangh workers, was named 
“Jai Hind’’. We saw some of its issues and were 
greatly impressed by the way in which it was 
being conducted. Especially, these papers were 
playing miracles in impressing the Indian 
military men. 

Another remarkable thing was the change of 
4be Burmese attitude towards Indians, and 
especially the I. N. A. During the war, even 
great Burmese leaders like Major General Aung 
San, were under the impression that the I. N. A. 
was playing against them in the hands of the 
Japanese. This was due to the fact that Netaji 
could get many things done which the so* 
called Independent Burmese Government could 
not. Even in Burma, the Azad Hind, Govern- 
ment enjoyed a greater liberty and bad more 
facilities than the Burmese Government had.. 
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'this caused jealously in the minds of the' 
Burmese leaders as well as the people in generaf 
and they started disliking the Indians^o 

^ But after the end of the war, many hidden 
facts came to light. The Burmese came to 
know that it was due to the incessant efforts of 
Netaji that the Japanese recognized the Burinese 
National Army, and alio we 1 it complete freedom. 
Similarly, they also came to kuuw the emptiness 
of British promises. The wholesale draining 
of Burma’s resources, which started immediately 
after the occupation of Burma by the British,, 
completely disillusioned them regarding tha 
bonalides of the British assurances to grant 
Burma full self Governmerii^ Hence their 
change of attitude towards Indians. I and., 
my comrades saw that complete amity prevailed 
between the Burmese and the Indians. And 
that in itself was a great service the I. N. A,_ 
has rendered to India. 

Across the Irrawady 

On the 4th December, myself and our new 
companion, went out for patrol duty so as to 
enable ourselves to know the future course. We; 
left at 8 a. m., and reached the Irrawady river 
at 10-30. a. m. The bridge of this calm and broad ' 
river had been destroyed. We crossed it by a 
boat. ^ cross the river is situated the town of 
Sagain-13 miles from Mandalay. There we 
contacted some Indians and enquired from them, 
as to which roa.d would easily lead us to the 
border. We also asked about the prominent and ■ 
hospitable Indians staying in towns, which we ' 
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bad bo pass through. We were in the need of 
hospitable Indians, who could provide us with not 
only shelter but also food. After we satisfied 
ourselves we returned to Mandalay by 1 p. m. 

Our two companions were however still not 
well. We asked our Doctor friend to do some- 
thing as we were anxious to leave the place at 
the earliest. The I. N. A. soldiers however helped 
os a lot. 

On the morning of December the Gih, all the 
four of us left Mandalay. Crossing the Irrawa- 
dy, we reached Sagain at 9 a. m. Sir Beginald 
Dorman Smith, the Governor of Burma, 
happened to be there on that day. The result was 
that we had to wait for 4 hours before we could 
get a truck, which would take us to Shwebo 70 
miles from Mandalay, our destination of the day. 
Shwebo is a small nice town, mutilated by the 
ravages of the war- 

We straight went to the Gurudwara, where 
me had decided to put up for the night. We 
g^ve the impression to the people there as if we 
knew many men there. In that way we con- 
tacted the leading Indian there, who was very 
hospit'ible. He gave us good dinner, and good 
advice as well. 

Next morning on the 7th December, we left 
Shwebo for Ye-U — 25 miles ahead. By noon 
we reached our destination. Oa our way we 
halted at Minda, a small village, which used to be 
the Head Quarters of the 2nd M. T. Company of 
the Ist Division of the I. N. A. At Ye-U we had 
expected to stay with an Indian who was known 
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for his hospitality. Bat he i^oeived ua very 
coldly. He did not offer even water. We were 
disappointed. We passed the day and night at 
the local Gurudwara. We conld not get any proper 
and sufScient meals. At night some^aooities 
and murders were committed in the village. No 
body in the village seemed to be earnest for the 
happentings, as it was an every day affair then. 

Our next destination was Kalewa 145 miles 
by a jungle road from Ye-U. SEAG trucks used 
to ply on that road But no truck was available 
then. It was pxtremelv dangerous to traval on 
foot. Hence we d( cided to go round about via 
Monywa and Chindwin River. Our host was 
kind enough to provide us four seats in his truck 
which was going to Monywa on business. 
Monywa is 58 miles from Ye-U and is situated da 
the bank of the Chindwin. He also gave the 
address of a hospitable Indian sho{ keeper in 
Monywa. 

We reached Monywa in the afternrou of 8th 
December. It was a big town, which bad been 
the scene of pitched battles after the Imphal with* 
drawal. Here there was an I. N. A. advsmce 
hospital. We first went to the Gnrudwara. 'Ih 
was completely demolished. Then we went to the 
shop of our Indian brother, whose address was 
given to us by our host at Ye-U. This man was 
nice and sympathetic. He immediately gave us 
a room. At night we told him as to who we were 
and what our intentions were. Knowing that, 
he provided us with dry rations. We had goop 
meals after many days. 

Next day we came to know that Kalewa was 
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not less than 200 miles from Monywa, and 
motor-boats of the R. C. L Goy. used to ply 
under the SEAO flags. But to obtain seats on 
euoh boats, it was necessary to have passes, 
and these passes could be obtained only if one 
had some sort of movement order from the D. C’s 
office To achieve this end we contacted two 
Indian officers— one in the civil hospital and the 
other in the jail, ^hile the former one was 
verj nice and sympathetic, the latter — a Brabman 
was very arroi^nt and cold. 

We ran from one office to another, and in the 
end came back disappointed. At night however 
we made some pudding to console ourselves. 
We discussed among ourselves and decided to 
leave the place the very next day by any avail- 
able means. 

Next morning on the lOth of December, we 
went to see our friend in the hospital, and he 
^ave us a recommendatory letter for the D. O’s 
office. This also turned out to be of no avail. 
When we returned to our “residence” we found 
cur best also turned a turn*ooat. Some body — 
jhad frightened him that he was harbouring 
dangerous elements in his house. So our host 
showed much anxiety to get rid of us. We had 
liowever already decided to be off, and were 
thankful to him for the kind hospitality he bad 
accorded to us. 

Hence we took our bags on our heads and 
'went towards the Ghinlwin river. It was about 
1 p.m. We hired an ordinary boat for one hundred 
xupeas to Halewa. The boatman boasted that 
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tie would take us to our destinatiou within font 
to five days. 

Six Nights in the Chindwin 

Our boat started at 2 p. m. It was cerrioie 
from the beginning itself. The boat was to go 
against the current up above the hills. Hence it 
was to be towed up. Up to five p. m. it could 
not move more than 4 miles. We got tired the 
first day itself. We had some bread and honey 
with us We satisfied our hunger with that, 
and slept in the boat. 

At night it started raining. There was no 
shelter. We got drenched. Some how or other 
the morning came. It was still drizzling. The 
boat started moving, very very slowly. At about 
12 p. m. while it was heavily raining we reached 
a village, Elan. Two of us went in to buy some 
rice and other necessary things. 

in the meanwhile wo noticed two E. G. L. 
motor boats coming from Monywa going |o 
Kalewa. We waved to them, and one of tfiepa 
stopped far away. We ran through the mud, 
and talked to the Captain. The Captain 
agreed to take a bribe of fifty rupees to t^d 
four of us to Kalewa as we had no passes . 

We settled off our boatman with twenty 
rupees and got into the motor-boat. As soon as 
we got on board, the Captain demanded seventy. 
We bad no other go but to accept. 

There were a few more passengers on board 
mostly Cbinese. They had too much money 
with them, and the crew listened only to them 
.and did not care for ns, although the crew were 
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also Indian s. All the crew except the driver 
were very unhospitable towards ns. We mad& 
friends with the driver. We also found a young 
boy passenger— very poorly dressed and with no 
belongings. He bad no money. We talked to 
him. His name „_wat,„,Hamid. Ho was also 
coming to India. He had lost bis father, mother, 
and three sisters in Burma. We asked him to 
join us. He gladly agreed. 

The boat would stop at 6 p. m , when we 
would prepare our dinner on the muddy beach. 
And in the morning we would get up at 4 a. m.> 
and prepare our morning meals on the beach 
and then come back to the boat. We were not 
allowed to cook our meals on board the boat, as 
it was a gasoline-boat. 

We were now five, our clothes were all torn. 
We looked like beggars. The crew perhaps 
thought in that way. Hence they did not like 
our going into the shed — the only shelter on the 
boat. It was raining throughout, and we were' 
in great trouble. There were however scores of 
bags of rice covered by tarpoline. We, there- 
fore, used to take shelter under that tarpoline. 

■ The attitude of the crew being very offending, 
one day we had a big row with them. We 
reminded them that we were also Indians like 
them. The Captain apologised and there being 
a change in their attitude, we were a bit relieved 
of inconveniences. 

On the afternoon of 15th December, the boat 
approached Ealewa. The boat stopped a mile 
from Ealewa, somewhere in the jungles. We 
alighted from the boat, and with our bags on our 
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heads, we took a jangle route. We walked for 
a^ut an hour, and still we could not get out of 
the jungle In the jungle we saw many broken 
and shattered tanks, armoured oars, trucks and 
so on. 

Tt was about 6 p. m. that we reached a village, 
which we thought was Kalewa. But we were 
told that Kalewa bad been completely destroyed 
during the war, and a new Kalewa had sprung 
up, on t be other side of the river. We had to 
walk anotb two miles, before we could reach 
the ban k of the Chindwin, from where we could 
see Kalewa, situated on the opposite bank. Tired, 
hungry and thirsty, we were disappointed to find 
that no boat was available. It was at about 
6 pu). that a small canoe came to our rescue. 
We hired it, and crossed the fast flowing and 
dangerous Cbindnin in that small canoe. Our 
lives were hanging in balance while we were in 
that canoe. 

New Kalewa is quite a big village. We were 
told there were some Indian residents in Kalewa. 
Four of us did not know the language, bjilLSamid‘ 
made up this deficiency. We found out that ■ 
there was a certain Indian who had recently 
arrived from India. We kept our bags at the 
shop, where be was reported to be putting up, and 
went in search of food. There was a Chinese 
chow chow shop. But the meals were not only 
very badly prepared but were also insufiScient,. 
and very costly. 

We went back to the shop and met our host,, 
very interesting and apparently hospitable. He^ 
told us that Netaji was already captured and. 
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btoaght back to India and was released from 
Calcutta. The news was a surprise to us. Our 
host kindly provided us with a shelter for the 
night. 

We learnt that Tamu — our next destination 
and a city situated on the Indo-Burma border 
was 131 miles from Kalewa. We also learnt that 
there were s^-ine trucks leaving the next morning 
for Tamu. Our host boasted that he had good 
relations with the Mayook ( Chief Officer ) of 
Tamu, and he would give us a recommendatory 
letter, which would help us to get a pws to cross 
the Indo-Burma border. 

Towards the Indo-Burma Border. 

Next morning on the 16th December, we 
enquired about the trucks. The driver daman led 
one hundred rupees for one passenger. We had 
only fifty rupees in all left with us. We preferred 
walking to bargaining with the driver. Oar host 
^ave us recommendatory letters and after buying 
-some dry rations we started on our journey to- 
wards Tamu on foot. We had covered only 2 
miles when a policeman stopped us. After a 
<ew questions, however, he left us “ to our fate’’. 
The road was fine, leading zigzag through the 
hills. At about 12 o’clock we reached a hilly 
“Stream. We decided to take rest under the bridge 
and prepared our lunch. We took bath and no 
sooner had we finished cooking rice and some soi^t 
of dal, than a Jeep came from Kalewa side. Wo 
stopped the Jdep, and requested the driver to help 
41S at that time of need. We told him that two 
of us were sick, and that it would be kind of him 
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U he could take two of us alobg with him and also 
our bags. The driver — a young Gurkha —was a 
nice man. He agreed to take all of us to a rest 
house about 26 miles ahead. We were too glad 
to know of it. We left our cooked meals there 
and then and got into the Jeep. 

In no time we reached the rest house. The 
Gurkha friend however was to proceed onwards. 
He agreed to take 2 of us and our bags along with 
him, to a place, 28 miles before Tamu. 

The remaining three of us spent that night 
in the rest camp. There were five to six persons 
staying in the camp. They were hospitable 
people. They helped us in getting fresh vegetables 
and other necessary things. 

The next morning we waited for some Jeep 
or truck, but none came. A.t 10 a. m. we started 
on foot At about 12 noon we bad just sat down 
to take rest, and had opened the last fruit tin 
given to us by our friend in Mandalay, and luck 
came to our rescue. We heard the sound of a 
Jeep, and in no time it approached us. Wb_ 
waved our hands, but the driver, who hai’ed from 
south India, did not stop, as he thought we ware 
some Burmese. Then one of my comrades shouted 
in some south Indian language. That made the 
jdriver stop hia.Jeep. He welcomed us into his 
Jeep and shared in our tinned fruit. He told us 
he was going straight to Imphal and he would 
take us there without a pass. But we declined 
his offer with thanks, as we were to take two 
other friends on our way. Within two hours the 
Jeep covered the distance of 70 miles and at 2 
iP. m. we were with our friends. The Gorkhas with 
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whom our friends were putbing up offered us tea,, 
and we had jnst finished oar tea when a truck 
came there. It was going to Tamn. We got into 
that truck and bade good bye to our Gorkha host. 

The truck was to carry a lot of bamboos on 
the way. Hence it was about 6 p. m. when we 
reached Tamu — the la?t town before crossing the 
Indo-Burma border. 

Tamu is mostly inhabited by Manipuris. They 
are nice and hospitable people. One of them 
agreed to give us shelter for the night. We 
beard that the Mayook had been out of Tamu 
and would be back after a week. It was dis- 
appointing news. 

At night while we were taking meals in a 
hotel, we came across a man from Imphal, who 
was going to Imphal the next morning He told 
us that before the war be bad been a high official 
in Imphal, but bad later joined the I. N. A. as a 
Captain. He invited us to his place and we 
passed our night with him. It was terribly cold 
at night. 

Next morniog, on the 18th of December — our 
last day in Bui ma — we wint to the Mayook’s 
house. We showed that recommendatory letter, 
given to us by our host at Kalewa. As soon as 
somebody went tbrought the letter, it brought 
laughter, and somebody said, “Childish.’' 

We then went to the Mayook’s assistant. He 
refused to do any thing for us. We, however, 
came to know that the chief of the Refugee section 
was there. He was a Chin and a lieutenant* 
He was a nice gentleman, and granted us passes 
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to oroas the border but only to four of ua. He 
informed us that the fifth one being a realdeui of 
Burma for more than 13 years, ooulJ not gat a 
refugee pass. A.lthough we felt it very much and 
did not like to leave behind one of our oompiuions 
but we were helpless. 

We arranged with a truck driver and left 
Tamu along with our new friend (from Imphal) 
at 1-30 P- m. 

Back to Motherland— in Imphal at last. 

We crossed the Indo-Burma border at 2*5 
p. m. We were then in our motherkud. We 
felt proud of that and also of the faot that our 
risky adventure bad at long last come to an end 
without any untoward incident. 

Our truck was moving through the mountains. 
It was very inte 'eating journey. At about 7 p. m. 
we reached Palel— vhere the Tricolour kept 
fiyiug for many months in 1914. Here the border 
police detained us for over one hour with a view 
to check our passes. We showed the passes we 
had obtained from the Befugee officer of Tamu. 
But it did not satisfy the police. It. was^nacJuilt 
experience jwith the Indian police after many 
the meanwhile some Indian Army men 
WEio were strolling on the adjoining i-oad, came 
to us, and asked as to what the matter was. 
We told them of the affair in detail, and they 
sympathised with us. When they saw the police 
still bothering us, they came into the police 
station and shouted at the police inspector. The 
poor inspector was curled down and had to certify 
-our passes. 
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We left Palel at about 8'30 p.m. On our way 
to Impha), our friend from Impbal, explained to 
UB as to where the 1. N. A. was fighting, where 
I.N.A. men died, where the British troops though 
superior in number and materials, could not stand 
against the I.N.A. and so on. There is a sort 
of lake about 6 miles from Imphal. Our friend 
told us that one unit of the I.N.A. had penetrated 
up to that lake. 

It was at about 11 p.m. that we reached Im- 
phal. We were thrilled. Sentiments and thoughts 
canie to our minds which are beyond the ken of 
words which are always weak. This was the 
place, which was the target of our soldiers. 

At night we put up with our Imphal friend. 
He bad seen good days, but now was a poor man, 
and of course very hoepitable. We_.only bowed 
to the warriors who bad fallen there and had done 
their test. The grim battle that was waged by 
these brave sons of India for the liberty of Mother 
India, will go down in the history as the first 
concrete and solid step for the final emancipation 
of 400 millions of India from the . clutches of a 
mighty and cruel imperialism. Imphal also made! 
us aware that temporarily material had wont 
over spirit. 

We stayed in Imphal for two nights, during 
our stay there, we wandered about the whole city, 
and became familiar with every street and lane 
of that place. 

On the 20th of December we left Imphal ta 
continue our journey ON TO DELHI. 



CHAPTER II 

Indians in Pre-War East Asia 

There were a large number of Indians residing 
throughout East Asia, long before the East Asia 
War broke out. There was hardly any country, 
BO to say any city, town or a village in East Asia, 
where one could not come across an Indian — a 
labourer, a watchman, a police-man, a shopkeeper, 
a money lender or a land lord. Our countrymen 
bad gone to those places decades back. They had 
gone there in quest of food for their stomach, 
llajority of them were taken to East Asia as 
labourers in Malaya, Burma and Indo-China. Next 
to them in numbers were watchmen and police- 
men, who could be seen everywhere in Singa- 
pore, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Canton and other 
places. Then there was a business class, who 
had gone there as petty shopkeepers, and some of 
whom had made millions. 

The occupations, followed by Indians in East 
Asia, were such that they did not have any respect 
from the local inhabitants. It was rather a policy 
of British Imperialism to take Indians to those 
areas as labourers, watchmen and policemen, so as 
to misrepresent India before the outside world. 
Also it is a well known fact that the police service 
carries with it more hatred than respect. This 
fact was realized by many a prominent and young 
Indian in East Asia, but they were helpless. 

^here is another thing worth mentioning. The 
British authorities in those areas did nevex 
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provide any facility to the Indian comonunity. The 
labourers were not allowed to or^janise themselves. 
Th'e' business men had to carry on in face of 
tremendous handicaps. Indiana throughput East 
Asia had to face insults not 'only from the British 
side but also from the local inhabitants. The 
only country in East Asia where Indians had 
respect was Japan. For, all Indians there were 
breathing an air of freedom. They were besides, 
representatives of big and rich business houses. 
Hence their higher standard of living. 

A rough estimate of the Indian population 
would reveal that just before the East Asia war 
broke out, there were nearly three million Indian 
residents there, including over a million in Burma, 
about 800,000 in Malaya, about 40,000 in 
Thailand, 5.000 in Indo china, about 50,000 in 
Java and Sumatra, about 5,000 in Bornio, about 
3,000 in the Phillipines, about 20,000 in China, 
including Hong Kong and Shanghai and about 
1,500 in Japan. Details of the community and 
its organisation in each territory can be stated as 
follows : — 

In Burma. 

Majority of Indians in Burma were labourers, 
employed in oil fields, forests and the plantations. 
A good lot of them were rikshaw pullers. There 
were business men— big and small — and land lords 
and money lenders as well. The labour class 
mostly hailed from south India. Poverty stricken, 
Ihey were only concerned with making both ends 
meet. Political oonsciousneis was there, but it 
• was all latent. 

Before Burma was separated from India under 
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the Government of India Act 1935, there was 
a provincial branch of the Indian National 
Congress. Other than |ihat there was no snob 
political organisation, which could attract the 
general mass of Indians. 

The business man, however, had an Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, which was quite active in 
safeguarding the interests of the Indian business 
community there who were controlling about 80% 
of the business in Burma. 

The relations betsvean the Indians and 
Burmese had always bean cordial, but for the 
IndO’Burmase riots in 1937. Tha riots took place 
mainly between the Burmese and the Indian 
Muslims, who are called ^arbadaas, settled in 
Burma. Murders, loot and arson ware committed 
on a fairly large scale. However as a result 
of earnest efforts on the parts of both tha Indians 
and Burmese, cordial relations ware restored. 

Burmese themselves have been taking an active 
interest in tha Indian politics. Man like Bhikshu 
Uttama who was very well known in Indian 
Nationalist circles was a great supporter of Iddia’s 
fight for freedom. 

In Malaya.^ 

Next to Burma, Malaya had a large population 
of Indians. Majorit y of tha ladiang ia 

Malaya had gone there aff "labourers, recruited by 
the Government. They were employed on rubber 
plantations, tin and lead mine's, naval ya^s 
etc. There were a good number of 'Indians 
employed in the police service, and other civil 
services. Thera were others, working as watchmen 
5 
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and Gtwalas (milk vendors). A prominent section 
of Indians were engaged in business— big as well 
as small — and moneylending. Another prominent 
section conbisted of intelligentsia like barristers, 
school teachers and so on. 

In Malaya, however, Indians were a bit more 
politically conscious than their compatriots in 
Burma. There were two main causes of that. 
J'irstly, the organisation of Indians in Malaya, 
and secondly, the British Government’s attitude 
towards the Indian community. 

Indians in Malaga had an Indian Association 
of Malaya, Indian Labour Organisation, the 
Indian Chamber cf Commerce and so on. 

There was also a branch of the Bama Krishna 
Mission, which was contributing a lot in educating 
the Indian Community in Malaya, and also 
enhancing the Indian culture there. The 
strongtbt body of Indians there was, of course, 
the Central Indian Asscciation of Malaya. It 
is interesting to note that men like Shri N- 
Bagbavan, and Br. N. K. Menon had been 
presidents of this organisation. 

Indian labourers in Malaya were called 
"Coolies”. They came mostly from South India. 
Their condition ^^as very poor. For, the 
capitalists and the middle men, created by the 
capitalists, were literally sucking the blood of 
these people. However, the Indian labourers 
organisation was trying to organise and educate 
these "Coolies’’, so as to enable them to press 
upon the authorities to redress their grievances. 
In bhis connection the events cf 1940-41 are 
-worth mentioning. 
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In the begin ning of 1941, Indian Eskafed^ 
labourers in Klaug, E. M. 8. demanded an 
increase in their wages, as a result of enormons 
increase in the cost of living. The response was 
that of indifference from the authorities. Indian 
labourers, therefore, resorted to strike, the only 
legitimate weapon, recognized throughout the 
civilized world, for workers to settle their 
grievances. The British authorities resorted to- 
shooting. To quote “The Future of Malaya” by a» 
Malayan in the India Quarterly, july 1945, 
(P. 263), “The Malayan Government resorted to 
shooting an unarmed crowd, squatting round a 
European Manager’s bungal >w. Thw^shooting; 
was committed by units of the Indian Army, after 
an Australian ^Officer, who had been called to 
help, ¥a J declined to raise his guns on the people 
of the country they had cotue to protect.” This 
shooting resulted in some death and injuries to 
many. This did not end there Many Indian 
leaders like Shri R. H. Natnan were arrested 
and deported. Shri Nathan was later detained, 
and then imprisoned In "Vellore jail. Besides, 
prejudicial acts like ordering precensorship of the 
Indian owned English papers while the British, 
owned press went free aud other similar actions,,^ 
were resorted to by the authorities against the 
Indian Community- As a result, a sort of 
suppressed antagonism against the British was- 
nroduced in the minds of Indians. 

Sri Raghavan. 

One of the prominent leaders of the Indian. 
Community in Malaya, Shri N. Raghavau, bails 
from Malabar, South India, and belongs to the i 
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Menon family. A Bar-at-law, Mr. Baghavaa 
is a brilliant lawyer. He went to Malaya aboat 
10 years before the out break of the Bast Asia 
war, and was living in Penang, He was 
President of the Indian Association and of the 
Central Indian Association of Malaya in 1937*38. 
During the same period he became the Director 
of “The Indian” Kwala Lampur. The Editor of 
this journal was Sbri Neel Kanth Ayer, Chief 
Organiser of tbe Bombay Life Insurance JGo,, in 
Malaya, who later died in an aeroplane crash in 
March 1942, while enroute to Japan to attend 
the Tokyo Conference. 

In May 1941, after the British authorities 
resorted to firing at the unarmed Indian labourers 
in Klong, Shri Eighvan came to India to present 
the case before Indian National leaders. He 
attended the Bamgarh Session of the Congress 
during his stay in India. 

When the East Asia war started, Mr. 
Baghavan took a leading part in organising 
Indians in Malaya. In March, 1941, he 
proceeded to Tokyo as a member of Goodwill 
Mission to attend the Tokyo Conferenoe.. When 
the Indian Independence League was organised, 
he became the first President of the all Malaya 
Indian Independence League. He attended the 
Bangkok Conferenoe in Japan, 1942, as Leader 
of the Indian Delegation from Malaya. He was 
one of the five main speakers at the plenary 
session of the Conferenoe. An eloquent speaker 
as he is, Mr, Baghavan very muoh impressed 
the audience by his speech. He eshorted them 
to respond to the call of “their Mother.** 
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He was also elected the Chairman of tbo 
Subject Committee and took a leading part in 
oondnoting the deliberations of the Conference 
and drafting the bibtorio Eesolutions of the 
Conference. Sbri Eagbean was elected one of 
the four members of the Council of Action. 

When in December, 1942> the movement was 
in the grip of a crisis, Sbri Eagbvan resigned, 
from the membership of the Council of Action. 
He later started residing in Penang, where he 
was only directing tbe affairs of the Swaraj 
Institute, which be bad established there. Here 
young Indians were given political, technical 
and spiritual training. 

After his resignation, for about one year Mr. 
Eaghavan remained quiet. Then sometime early 
in 1944 Mr. Eaghavan was taken into the move- 
ment and later appointed the Finance Minister 
of the Azad Hind Governjnenli. 

lirTKauandT^ 

xiiiiiuiiiuu.-~~uuu only '^Independent’’, and iufact 
a semi-colonial country in South East Asia, is a 
country, where the Indian and the Chinese 
culture and civilization meet. However the art, 
language, and culture of Thailand are inffuenced 
more by the Indian art, culture and language 
than those of China. This country has always 
been hospitable and sympathetic towards the 
Indian people and things Indian. Indians have 
been staying there for many decades, and before 
the Fast Asia War tbe population of the Indian 
Community was estimated at about 40,000. Most 
of them were residing in Bangkok, the Capital 
of the Country, Ayudhya, Chiengmai, Singora, 



Kajburi, NokoQ Paton aud other main towns, but 
there was hardlv any town or village in Thailand, 
where one could not come across an Indian. 

Indians in Thailand, before the war, were 
mostly petty shopkeepers, only a few had 
a flourishing business, either in cloth or 
money-lending. Others were either Gwalas (milk 
vendors) or watchman. The business community 
mostly belonged to the Punjab, while Gwalas 
and watchmen from thu U. P. mostly from the 
District of Gorakhpur. 

For long Indians in Thailand did not have 
any organisation of their own. They were mostly 
at the mercy of the British Legation at Bangkok. 
The British never encouraged an Indian political 
body in that country. Only organisations like 
Hindu Sabha, Sikh Sabba, Anjaman a-Islam — all 
communal bodies — were allowed to function. 

During the 1st World War of 1914-18, Indians 
in i bailand did do something of political 
nature. Men like late Lala Hardyal M. A. were 
helped to make their escapes . good through 
Thailand. But afterwards Indian residents had 
to pay a very dear price for that. Many of them 
were insulted. One of them, S. Budha Singh, was 
transported for life to the Andamans. He later 
died there. 

During the early thirties when Raja Mabendra 
Pratap visited Bangkok, Indian residents were 
instiucted not to receive the Indian exile. The 
poor Indians had no other go bat to yield 
before the “Boyal Command ’ for, they were not 
organised. 
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Some time ia 1935, a great lodiin scholar 
visited Thailand and he not only felt the need of 
organising Indians in Thailand, but he poured 
himself heart and soul in the work and success- 
fully organising them. 

Late Swami Satyanand Puri. 

This great Indian was the late Swami 
Satyanand Puri. He belonged to the late 
Maharishi Babindra Nath Tagore’s International 
University — Shanti Niketen Swamiji wai invited 
by the Thai Government to deliver some lectures 
on Budhism, some time in 1935. Wnen Swamiji 
saw that Indians in Thailand were completely 
unorganiseJ, he decided t i ^tav on there. Besides 
Swamiji’s profound knowledge of Indian 
philosophy and of Sanskrit language impressed 
the literary circles of Thailand so much that they 
influenced the then Thai Government to extend 
an invitation to the greas Indian Scholar to 
remain in Thailand and help in the research of 
the Thai Language. Swamiji accepted the 
invitation and started the research work. Within 
six months the Indian monk mastered the 
language of Thailand. Later on he wrote many 
books in Thai language, the prominent being, the 
biographies of Mahatma Gandhi, Gurn Govind 
Singh, Maharishi Tagore. He also made revolu- 
tionary amendments in the Thai language and 
brought it to a modern standard. To.day it is 
claimed that about 70% of the vocabulary of the 
Thai language is derived from Pali and Sanskrit, 
and the credit for this goes to Swamiji. 

In 1939, Swamiji opened a Dharam A-shram 
in Bangkok. It was an Indo-Tbai cultural 
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centre. The British did not like it, but thejr 
were helpless, for, firbt of all it vs as only a cultural 
institution, and peomdly, the influential circles 
of the '1 bai Government were with Swainiji. 

In 1940 Mr. A. M. Sahay, leader of thfr 
Indian conjmuuity in Japan sent Mr Debanatb 
Das, Secretary of the Association to Bangkok 
to contact Swainiji with the object of organising 
Indians in Thailand as a part of the programme 
of establishing an East Asia Indian organisation. 
As a result of the joint efforts of both Swamiji 
ind Mr. Das a Tbai-Bharat Culture Lodge was 
opened in Bangkok, under the leadership of 
Swamiji. Its object was to promote the cultural 
bonds uniting the two nations. The lodge had a 
library of its own 

Soon after the outbreak of the East Asia War, 
an Indian National Council was organised in 
Bangkok, under tbe leadership of Swamiji. Later 
when Sbri Bash Bebari Bose arranged for the 
Tokyo Conference, Swan iji was also invited ta 
attend. But unfortunately, the plane carrying 
Swamiji and three other Indian delegates crashed 
in the Ise Bay of Japan, and Indians in Bast 
Asia were deprived of the precious life of the 
great soul. 

In memory of Swamiji, a trust under the name 
of Swami Satyanaud Puri Trust and Library waa 
estabiitbed under the paircnage and Chairman- 
ship of H. E. H. Prince You Vadyakon, Advisor 
to the Foreign Ministry of Thailand. yr 
In Indonesia, Philippines & China. 

Our compatriots living in Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo and other islands of the Indonesian. 
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Archipelego were mostly labourers, who were 
employed in oil fields, forest^, tei plantations 
and so on. Very few were engaged in business. 
In Biitish Borneo there were a good number 
of them in Police service and also serving as 
watchmen. 

In the Philippines, there were some Indian^ 
students, some had beco ne domiciled citizens of 
this American Commonwealth and some others 
were acting as the agents of some business 
houses. They bad an association of their own, 
which nsed to advocate for the cause of India» 
and also used to issue a bulletin regularly. 

Indians in Indo-China were also mostly 
labourers, and a few money lenders — the Chatyars- 
from South India. There were a large number 
of Sindhies in Saigon, Honaoe and other big 
towns of Indo-China, and were carrying on a 
flourishing business. The condition of the Indian 
Community in this French territory was no 
better than of that of Indians in Malaya. 

Indians in China were mostly residing ia 
Macao, Canton, Hongkong, Shanghai, Nanking, 
Tientsin and other China sea ports. Majority of 
the Indian residents was in the police service, 
recruited by the British authorities. Next to 
policemen, was the number of watchman. There 
were others employed in the civil service. In 
Shanghai and Hongkong big Indian business 
houses were also functioning. 

In Hongkong, there was a big number of 
Indian students, a few of them taking medical 
course in the Hongkong University. 

/ In Hongkong, there were many Indian oluba 
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and asBOoiations, bub they had nothing to do with 
poll ti 08 . 

In Shanghai there was a Sikh Gurudwara and 
Bome other communal organisations organised by 
the local Indians. 

In 1938, Mr. A. M. Sahay made an extensive 
tour of Manchuria, North China, Inner Mongolia 
and central China to study the effects of Sino- 
Ja pause conflict at first hand and to study the 
conditions of Indians residing in those lands 
occupied by the Japanese. Sahay had for many 
years intimate connection with many nationalist 
leaders of China, formed in oonnection with 
bis work regarding the Indian independence 
struggle. During his tours he organised the 
Indians in all those parts and acquainted with the 
necessity of keeping in touch with the Indian 
National struggle for freedom. 

In Shanghai, the Indian community was the 
-largest in numbers and there Sahay organised the 
Indian National Association of China which a 
good number of Indians joined. 

The Indian National Association in Shanghai 
had Dr. Abraham as its first president. Later 
•contact was established with Indians in Nankin 
and Hankow, where the branches of the 
Association were organised. 

In Japan. 

Indians in Japan were not many in number. 
But they consisted of merchants and a few 
ctudents. The majority of them were staying in 
iKobe and Yokohama while a few were in Tokyo 
^nd Osaka. 
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A glance at the organisational side of the 
Indian comuiunity in Japan, during the later 
thirties, would reveal that they were well organised 
in all respects. 

On the social side, Indians had an India Club, 
an Indian Social Aasociation an Indo-Thai 
Society and a Bharat Maudir in Kobe, and an 
India Club in Yokohama. The standard of living 
of Indians in Japan was as high as that of 
Europeans or other foreigners in Japan. Hence 
their regular and respectable life. 

On the business side, they had an Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, a recognized body by the 
Japanese Government. This body had to fight 
against many odds in safeguarding the interests 
of the Indian business men. And as it was a well 
organised body, it always succeeded in achieving 
its objects. 

Although Indians went to Japan, many decades 
back, yet there was no political consciousness 
aunmg them as a whole until 1924. They 
were mostly devoted to business. In the whole 
Indian population in Japan there was only 
•Oi. e man who stood as the symbol of the Indian 
Nationalism, aud he was the late Sri Rash Behari 
\Boee. However it was in the early twenties that 
another young Indian, Anand Mohan Sahay, 
arrived in Japan with the message of the Indian 
National Congress, and vigorously started 
advocating the cause of Indian freedom. It was 
then that the Indian residents became politically 
«ons‘noa8. It was as a result of this that in the 
thirties one cohld see that on the political side 
there were two organisations in Japan which caii. 
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he very well described aathe nucleus of the AzacF 
Hind aioveuient which later developed in East 
Asia, and which has now made history. These 
were the Indian Independence League and the 
Indian National Association of Japan. 

Before I go into the details of these two 
organisations I would like to mention here two 
more bodies — The Indian Students Association 
with its office in Tokyo, and the World Federation 
Centre of Eaja Mahendra Pratap, veteran Indian 
exile. 

The Indian students association was a body' 
organised by Indian students in Tokyo. Its 
patron was the late Sri Bash Behari Bose. This 
was a sort of a club, mainly meant to promote 
the welfare of Indian students in Japan, the mosh 
prominent leaders of this organisation being the 
late Sbri D. S. Deshpande and Shri Bama Murti. 

The World Federation Centre at Kokulunji- 
Tokyo, can well be described by giving a life 
sketch of Baja M. Pratap. 

Raja Mahendra Pratap. 

The man, who at the early age of 15» envisaged 
an idea of uniiing all the religions of the World, 
and who invited the Chinese and the Tibetan 
delegations attending the Delhi Durbar of 1911, 
to visit him and accept him as leader of all the 
religions, hns bad a u arvellous and adventurous 
esaott He is no other than Baja Mahendra 
Pratap, who stayed at Kokubunji near Tokyo* 
Japan. 

Baja Mahendra Pratap was the ruler of 
Brindaban Estate. He left India in the midst 
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of the first World Wa.r offl914*18, leaving behind 
his ^«ife and a yonng son. Daring the War, ha 
travelled a k)t, from Kabul to Berlin, covering 
almost all the c gantries on his ‘/ay. He made 
acquaintances with the King of A.fghani8tan, 
Caliph Abdnl Hamid of Turkey, Kaiser Wilhelm 
of Germany, and many other rulers of Europe. He 
had correspondence with the Czar and Tolstoy, 
with Lenin and Trotsky, and with many other 
leaders of Europe. It is since those days that 
Baja Mahendra Pratap has been preaching for 
the establishment of a comity of world nation.3. 
In one of his letters to the Baja, Lenin wrote, 
“Yoaf World , Federation idea and.youi God aw 
nothing but Tolstoyis n.’’ Baja-ji still keeps this 
letter with him as a very precious document. 


Sometime in 1918, Baja Mahendra Pratap 
founded his Provisional Government of Free 
India in Kabul. He himself was the President 


and one of his Ministers was Manlana Barkat AH, 
holding the portfolio of foreign affairs. These 
were the same days when King Aman Unllah of 
Afghanistan attacked the North Western gates of 
India. It is said that Bajaji’s free Indian 
Government also had something to do with that. 
But soon after that the World War I came 
to an end, and the dreams of Baja Mahendra 


Pratap did not realize. 

After that defeat, B 
started his wanderings. 
States, Mexico, and the/ 
China he remained for a I 
declared a ‘‘ criminal’’ by|| 
Hence bis wanderings fr^ 




viaited 
^e to 



bad once, during these wauderiags, lost his bag in 
China. It oontained most of bis precious 
documents. Afterwards be started wearing a long 
over-coat, with big pockets — to accommodate bis 
precious documents. 

In 1934) Bajaji went to Japan, and during the 
same year he came down to Bangkok by a 
Japanese steamer. The Indian Community in 
Bangkok had arranged a reception for the patriot 
Baja. But as soon as the steamer anchored at 
the harbour, the British Legation at Bangkok sent 
a note of warning to all the Indians in Bangkok 
not to go to the harbonr to receive the Baja. The 
helpless Indian community, always at the mercy 
of the British authorities, bad no other go but to 
yield before the British wishes. Only a handful 
of daring Indians went to receive their beloved 
Baja. The Thai Government, however under 
instructions from the British authorities, arrested 
Bajaji and kept him in prison for about two weeks, 

after which, he was allowed to proceed back to 
Japan by a Japanese steamer. 

In 1936, Bajaji went to China. In Canton he- 
was harrassed by the Chinese authorities, acting 
under instructions from the British authorities. 

During the same year, Bajaji acquired some 
land at Eok]}JtiI>i>ji near Tokyo, in doe course a 
fine htt^^tfage and a beautiful garden sprang 
'^aji 'also started issuing a weekly 
sration”. His hut was called the 
Jeration Centre”. This bulletin 
account of most of bis adventores,^ 
his . tozzrapondenoe, and his ideology advocating, 
Ihe jwbiilillihment of a comity of nations. 



IruRt before the out-break of the Bast Asia- 
War, Raja Mahendra Pratap wrota to M. Joseph. 
Stalin for the grant of a passport to enable him 
to visit Russia. But the Soviet Leadar turned a 
deaf ear to this txiled prince. In those very dayS' 
Raja Mahendra Pratap, late Shri Rash Behari 
Bose and Shri A. M. Sahay sent a joint 
memorandum to the Congress leaders here, 
warning them against the expected out-break of 
another world war. The main initiative was 
taken in this respect by A. M. Sahay. When the 

S ^ast Asia War broke out, a Committee of the 
bree was formed with late Sri D. S. Desbpande 
.s an additional member, to decide as to what 
lourse Indians in East Asia were to take. 

The Committee, however, did not succeed, for,, 
they could not decide as to who should be the 
leader. As a result Raja Mahendra Pratap 
withdrew from active politics. He, however, told 
the Japanese Government that he was not their 
ally. Hence be should be given a monthly 
allowance of one thousand yen, as the Indian^ 
Community in Japan was no longer in a position 
to support him. The Japanese Government 
agreed. But after one month they wanted to 
reduce the amount to one half. Rajaji did not 
agree to that and refused to accept even a single 
yen. The Japanese did not like his ways, so they 
interned him at his residence. Throughout the 
War, Raja Mahendra Pratap remained an 
internee. And when the Americans went to 
Japan last year, they too arrested him, as a 
“war criminal”. What a criminal act it was ll 
It was only in March this year that the Americans 
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released Eajaji. 

After his release Eaja Mahendra Pratap 
remained at bis cottage at Kokubanji near Tokyo. 
For many months he was not allowed by the 
British to come back to his motberlaod. He has 
been a fighter for freedom, and the British and 
their allies, who claim to be the champions of 
freedom, democracy and what not, considered it 
dangerous to allow him to come back to India I 
It is only now that after several representations, 
the British anthorities have allowed this exiled 
Prince to come back to his motherland. The Raja 
is now amongst us^^ 

Coming back ^to the other two political 
organisations of the Indians in Japan, it is quite 
appropriate to say that the organisation of Indian 
Independence League was synonymous with the 
activities of the well-known Indian exile in 
Japan — the late Shri Bash Behari Bose. 

The late Shri Rash Behari Bose. 

Bash Behari Bose, the founder of the Indian 
Independence League and the Indian freedom 
movement in East Asia, will go down in the 
history of India’s struggle for independence as 
one who laid down his life while striving to 
achieve this sacred end. Bose hailed from 
Ohandarnagar (French India) near Galontta. 
Born in 1880, he was connected from his early 
youth witn the extremist organisations of India* 
organisations which were called terrorist. ^^j)d>it 
is a well known fact tha^ terrorism and anarchism 
are fhe'first symptoms of natlonlism. Esgepially 
in a slave country like India as was the case in 
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gaBM a. it played a major part in 'awakening the 
slumbering masBes. 

Hish Behari Bose became more active after 
the Bengal Partition. And if one holds that he 
was a product of t'le Partition, one is justified. 
He moved abont throughout India during the 
early years of this century in his earnest zeal to 
organise the youth of India into some militant 
organisation. Most'y he was in the Punjab with 
his headquarters at Lahore. 

The year 1911, was a momentous one in, his 
life. The 'Delhi Durbar was to be held and Bose 
decided to take such a step as would make the 
people of India astir. On lOth October, when the 
procession of the Yiciroy, was being condnoted, » 
bomb exploded juet near the Viceroy, Lord 
Hardiage, The Lord escaped death. The whole 
show was disturbed. The special poiioa and the 
C. I. D. made terrible search for the “ culprit 
Their target was of course Bose, but Bose was 
not to be caught. He dodged and escaped. The 
search continued throughout India. Bose had 
many a miraculous escape. There are legends 
in the Punjab regarding these escapes. 

In 1914, however, Bash Behari Bose made 
good his escape to Japan. 'When the British 
secret service came to know abont this, pressore 
was brought upm the then Japanese G-overnment, 
which was not strong in those days and was 
virtually under the sway of the British Ambassador 
in Tokyo, to hand over the “ culprit ” to the 
British. After several representations made b]r 
the British Ambassador in Tokyo on behalf of the 
Ooyernment of India, the then Government of. 
e 
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Japan agreed to search for and hand over the 
“culprit ” to the British within three days’ time, 
^ben the. Nationalist circles in Japan and those 
who were strongly resenting the white rule over 
almost all parts of Asia, came to know that the 
Japanese Government had yielded before the Bri- 
tish demands, they decided not to allow Bose being 
banded over to the British, Hence at the crucial 
ipovement appeared a map on £be~poliiiical arena 
and askM Japanese Government not to yield 
before the British demands. His appeal however 
fell upon deaf ears. At last that man who was 
bone pise than Mitsuro Toy.oma, leader of Japan’s 
feliacr Dragon Tarty-—" Kidnapped ” Bose and 
pelpeo^b^lu in remaining under ground. The 
JBntjsh authorities, with the help of their Scotland 
^“^ard, could neither trace out Bose, nor could 



Itor bfx Icng years Rash Brhari Bose remained 
lan " U. G. ” He however did notwaste theSe years. 
iDririagf these six years he learnt the Japanese 
ibngn^e, the Japanese ways and so on. Some 
time in 1920. Bose became a Japanese citizen. A 
Japanpse.'Doble. Baron Somai, offered Ihp hand of 
bjS;d[8ugb)er to, Bose. , , The Nakanjur^ i8,>a 
hotel ip Shinjiku, the busiest quarters in Tokyo, 
ft^bis b^tel was cpenedby Bose after be get married 
tbtre.iMThere Indian meals were available ibeforo 
jtbp lasti^ar- Mr. Bcee has a 8on, Be]ozuki Bose# 
i(pd,a daughter, Tet^pku, from bis Japanese wifqf 
Teupg. Bose was a Captain in the Japanese 
Arb.y,dbnDg tbe w?ar. Mj-s. Bose died in: 'early 
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In 1921 Rash Behari Bose established the 
Indiaa Independence L-'Hg u*. The object of this 
organisation was to introduce things Indian — both 
political and cultural — to the Japanese people. 
He also started a luagaziiue, both in English and 
Japanese, desc ibiug t ie conditions i i India. 
Many books and piiuphlets also were written by 
Bose in this O! nneotion. 

'I'he late Mr. B se was also looking after the 
interi sts of Indi inn in J loaLi. Particularly the 
Indian student cctumunity had a speciil attention 
for the old man. His niost tnit-tcd and able 
lieutenant was late Shri D. S. Desbpinde. Desh- 
pande had been in Japan since 1930, and ever 
since his arrival in Japan he worked along with 
the old man in promoting the goodwill between 
the Japanese and the Indian peop'e. Shri Desh- 
pande later accompanied Bose to Southern Asia. 
Peshpande was reported to have met bis untimely 
and much lamented death while travelling tn 
Japan in early 1945 by a steamer which wa,s 
torpedoed and sunk by an American submarine. 
Desbpande was one of the most brilliant arid 
sincere workers for the cause of India. 

When the East Asia War broke out, Shri 
Rash Behari Bose had talks with the then 
Japanese war lords. He made speeches over the 
Tokyo Radio exhorting his countrymen at home 
to make good of the golden opportunity the wa^ 
had provided them, to free their country. ^ Iii'’ 
March, 1942 Bose invited goodwill missions 
representing Indians in all parts of East Asia,' 
tb attend a conference at Tokyo. This conference' 
was ■ held on 28lh March, 1942. At tbiao 
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conference it was decided to bold ^ another 
conference at Bangkok, the capital of Thailand, 
where representatives from the Indian National 
Army, founded by General Mohan Singh, and 
from Indian civilians throughout. East Asia 
would gather to decide as to what Indians 
fibould do. 

Bash Behari Bose, accompanied by ten other 
Indiana (tbe writer was one of them) left Japan 
on let May, 1942. The proposed Conference waa 
held at Bangkok on l5th June 1942. 120 Indian 
delegates were present there. Snri Rash Behari 
Bose w’as elected President. A Council of Action 
of four was also elected to work under him. 

Soon after the Indian Independence League 
was officially established with its Headquarters 
at Bangkok, Mr. Bose started touring all 
puts of East Asia. He made exhaustive tours 
of Thailand, Malaya, Burma, Java, Sum ttra, and 
other places. His object was to give tbe message 
of tbs League' to every Indian in East Asia 
wherever he might be. 

Besides he addressed radio messag sto Indians 
At home, and appeals to leaders of all schools of 
thought in tbe country. He pleaded for a united 
action against tbe common foe, and offered the 
services of tbe Indian Independence League, 
which was the mouthpiece of all Indians in East 
Asia. 

As a public speaker, Bose was an ordinary 
man. Bather he did not advocate public speak- 
ing. He liked to work. He was a sinoere and 
earnest worker, and nia patriotism was anqaes- 
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tionable. The December (19 12) crisis was rather 
an unfortunate affair. But the perseverance and 
steadfastness with which the late Eash Babari 
Bcee faced all the circumstances and kept up the 
movement deserve not only admiration but also 
praise. 

Although Shri Eash Behari Bose differed from 
Gandhiji as far as violence and non-violence are 
concerned, yet be bad immence faith in the 
leadership of the Mahatma. It may be recalled, 
that in June 1942, just after the Bangkok 
conference, Eash Behari Bose, had a telephone 
talk with Sri Subhas Chandra Bose, who was 
t]hen in Berlin. During that talk both the old 
and young Bose®, on suggestion of the old man, 
agreed to accept the leadership of Mahatmaji in 
tneir fight for freedom from abroad. 

In April, 1943, Mr. Eash Behari Bose left his 
headquarters at Singapore for Japan. The 
rumours were prevalent that Subhas Babu was 
dueinEist Asii. Actually speaking, most of 
the Indians were only having thpir hopes with 
Subhas. The movement was at that time at its 
lowest ebb. And those who were still in the 
movement, remained there with the hope that 
S ubhas was to a^ivein Eist Atia day^- 

^^At long last, thenev^mame^xhatSuDnas 
Chandra Bose had arrived in Tokyo on the 13th 
1 June, 1943. 

A conference of representatives of Indians 
throughout East Asia was called for. It was 
scheduled to be held on the 4th cf July, 1943. 
Eash Behari Bose accompanied by the dynamic 
leader Subhas arrived in Sineapore on the 2nd< 
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On the 4th an historic Conference was held at 
the Cathay, Singapore. During this conferenoci 
Eash Behari Bose delivered a long speech, and 
among many other things said, *• I have brought 

a Present for you and that is Subha s I 

beg you to relieve me of the heavy responsibility 
of the President-hip of the Indian Independence 
League, and 1 also suggest the name of your 
hero — Subbas Chandra Bose, as the next President 
>of the League ” There he handed over his duties 
to abler and younger hands. Subhas Chandra 
Bose, after accepting the responsibilities, placed 
upon his shoulders, requested the old man to be 
his Supreme Adviser. 

Sometime^ at the end of July. 3913, the old 
znau came to Bangkok, where I saw him. I had 
been his Secrrtiry during the Bangkok conference 
and after. He told me, “ Sardar, I am too old 
now. It is now' the young folks who are to 
carry on the taf-k. ' Tb% old man looked very 
weak. His chronic diabWea bad been troubling 
him too much. Thert after he went to Tokyo. 
Doctors advised him to take rest in some health 
resort 

The old man however, remained in Japan, as 
he was too weak to take an active part in the 
political affairs. 

In early January, 1944, there were on one 
side news of our armies advancing towards 
Burma and towards Inde-Burma border, 
and on the other were news about the 
condition of our Supreme Adviser worsening day 
by day. His end came nearer He was however 
g'ad that the seed which he had p'anted had 
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grown into a big tree. There was a free Indian 
Government, recognized by nine world powers^ 
There was our Army advancing towards th6 
citadel of our foe. And there waa our tejk'itdrV- 
the Andamans and the Nioobara— wbtre' the 
tricolour was majestically flutteriog. 

One night — it was the 2l9t of January. 1944—* 
we were listening to the radio, when the B.'B. 0. 
announced, ‘‘ We have juat received the newi 
that Mr. Rash Behari Bose, Supreme Adviser 
to Mr. Subbaa Chandra Boae’s Provisional 
Government of Free Indi i h ul died. Mr. Bose 
was connected with Lord Hardings Bomb Cose 
and has been in Japan for over 2 5 years. We 
received this news with great remorse. One of 
us said, “Bose is dead, Long Live Bose (Subhas).’’ 
Thus ended the life of a man who strived and 
strived for the cause of Mother India. 

The old man w'as no more : He died at the 
lime when he was sure that freedom was just 
round the corner. His only desire which remained 
unfulfilled was that he eagerly awaited the 
moment when he oould be back in his motherland. 

Sri Anand ^«ohan Sahay, 

And 

The Indian National Association of Japan. 

The other political organisation of Indians 
in Japan wai the Indian National Association 
of Japan. It was founded by Anand Mohan 
Sahay. ' 

Sahay belongs to Bhagalpore, Bihar. Whil^ 
he was a student of libe Medioal School at Patna^ 
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he joined the Non-oooperation movement of 1920« 
«nd com ted imprisonment in that connection. 
Xjater he was made a secretary to Dr. Eajendra 
Prasad. At the Gaya Congrees held in 1922, 
he was one of the secretaries cf the Beception 
Committee. He was also elected Secretary to the 
All India Social Conference also held at Ga 3 pa. 

/ In May, 1923, Mr Sahay left for America 
with a view to complet^ his medical studies there. 
He, however, could only proceed upto Japan, 
due to lack of passport facilities. He, therefore, 
decided to stay in the land of the Bising Son, 
where he came into contact with the late Shri, 
Bash Behari Bose. Soon, he started contributing 
articles about India to the Japanese press. He 
Also did side — business to earn his living. In 
August 1926, he attended the All Asiatic 
Conference held at Nagasaki. 

In November 1926, Sabay sailed for India. 
Visiting Hongkong, Bangkok and l^falaya, on his 
way, he reached India in January 1927. After 
marrying Smt. Sati Devi, a niece of the late 
Peshbandu G. B Das in April, Mr, Sahay again 
left for Japan in September, tbe same year. 
After returning to Japan, he started preparing 
the field for opening a branch of the Indian 
National Congress. 

During the year 1929, Sri Sabay arranged a 
meeting of the Indian community of Kobe in 
honour of Raja Mahendra Fratap. It was at 
this meeting that he announced the opening of the 
Japan Branch of the Congress, with himself aa 
the representative. A number of young Indiana 
joined there and then. In 1930, Sahay startedl 
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bis joarnal, the “Voice of India”, which was the^ 
organ of the Congress Branch. 

Daring 1931 — 33 Sabay established the India 
Lodge — a home for the Indian students. It was- 
during the same year, that he established the- 
Indo-Japanese Association, and organised series- 
of lectures on the pnbems of India, in difierenfe- 
parts of Japan. 

In 1936, Mr. Sahay organised the celebration 
of the Congress Silver Jubilee, on a large scale. 
It was in 1936, when the Congress an ended its- 
Constitution as regards its branches abroad, all 
the foreign brand es of tbe Congress were 
dissolved. The Japan Branch of the Congress was 
re named as tbe Indian National Committee of 
Japan, and it was assured cooperation from the 
A I C. C. Although tbe name wao changed, yet 
the work of the Committee was tbe same, i e. 
to propagate tbe cause of India led by the Indian 
National Congress. 3’be credit of acquainting: 
tbe Japanese people with tbe mass nationalist- 
movement in India, led by tbe Indian National 
Congress, goes to Sahay. He was the first- 
Indian in Japan, to write a book en New and- 
Rising India. The name of the book was “India’’, 
and it was published both in English and 
Japanese, in 1939. 

During the year 1938, Sabay visited varioua 
places in China and Manchuria, including 
Nanking and Shanghai. In Shanghai and other - 
places as already described, Indians, who were 
mostly watchmen and policemen, were organisedt 
by Sahay into one Indian National Associatiou- 
of China. 
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In 1939, Mr. Sahay was invited by the 
Manila University for a lecture tour in the 
Philippines. The British authorities however 
did not provide him with the necessary passport 
facilitits, and be could not comply with the 
invitation of the Filippinoes. 

Daring the year 1940, the Indian National 
-Committee was reorganised and re-named as the 
Indian National Association of Japan. Mr. 
Sahay, was its President, while Mr. D. N. Das 
its General Secretary. During the same year, 
when Mr. Das was feat to Thailand, the writer 
was elected as the General Secretary of the 
Asscciation. 

Besides its periodical, the ‘‘Voice of India” 
'the Association used to issue from time to time 
pamphlets depicting the history of India’s 
National struggle for freedom. Mr. Sahay had 
direct correspondence with the A. I. C. C., and 
all the pamphlets published and supplied by the 
A. I. 0. 0., used to be reproduced by the 
Association both in English and Japanese. 

In 1940, he wrote another book, which 
appeared in the Japanese language. It was “The 
Dooms Day of the British Empire”. 

Immediately after the European War broke 
out, Mr. Sahay and Baja Mahendta Pratap 
atarted propagating in favour of taking advantage 
-of the situation, for the freedom of India. At 
the suggestion of Sahay, a Trio Committee, 
-oonsisting of himself, Baja Mahendra Pratap, 
-and the late Shri Bash Bebari Bose, was formed. 
However, the Committee could not last long. 
^When the Tokyo Conference was about to be 
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convened he was requested to take the lead, but 
he refused and suggested the name of Shri Bash 
Behari Bose for the same. Later on he attended 
the Bangkok Conference as the leader of the 
Indian Delegation from Japan. He was the 
Chairman of the Preparatory Committee of the 
Cory^erence. At tlie formation of the Indian 
^n^pendenoe League Headquarters, he was 
giVen the Charge of Publications. 

After the arrival of Netaji, Mr. Sahay was 
appointed the Overseas Secretary at the 
Headquarters of the 1. 1. L. at Shonan, and 
concurrently Chairman of the I. I. L. Thailand 
Territorial Committee, at Bangkok. Later he 
was appointed Secretary to the Provisional 
Government of AzadHind, with Ministerial rank. 
He attended the Greater East Asia Conference 
held in Totyo in'November 1943 along with 
Netaji. In 1944, he was male the Secretary 
General of the I. I. L. Headquarters, At the 
end of 1944, S,ihay went on a tour of all the 
I 1. L. branches throughtout East Asia, as 
Inspector- General of Branches. He returned to 
Bangkok in March 1945, along with his eldest 
dxugbter, Miss Asha , who later joined the Bani 
of Jbaiisi Begiment 

Sahay was in Hanoe, Indo-China, on a special 
mission, when the Japanese surrendered. He 
was arrested there, at the end of December 
last, along with some other Azad Hind Ministers 
and high-ranking officers. He was then brought 
to Singapore jail, where he was released in June, 
this year. He returned tq^is mothe^^land after 
19 years, in July this year. 



CHAPTER III 

East Asia War— and Spontaneous Upsurge 
of Indian Freedom Movement 

On fctb Peoember, J941, Japan declared war 
against the Anglo* AuitricanB* Within a few 
hours of the outbreak of East Asia War, the 
Japanese armed forces brought a havoc over the 
Anglo-Americans. Pearl Harbour was smashed. 
Hongkong. Singapore, Manila and other places 
were bombed, and Britain’s wonderful warships 
were sent to the bottom of the sea. Throughout 
East Asia, astounding victories welcomed the 
Japanese. The whole world was wonderstruck. 

Within a day of the out-break of the East 
Asia War, the In^rnational and British and 
American Sections of Shanghai were occupied 
by the Japanese. By l2th of December. Thailand 
became Japan’s ally. By 25th of December, 
Hongkong fell. By the end of 1941, a major 
part of Malaya was in the bands of the Japanese, 
and Burma bad been invaded. On 15th of 
February, 1942, Singapore, Britain’s Gibralter of 
the East, a fortress which took 20 years to build 
and two weeks to fall — callapsed, and the British 
surrendered unconditionally. Meanwhile the 
armed campaign in Burma, Indonesia and the 
Philippines continued. By May, Burma was fully 
occupied by the Japanese and by July, the whole 
of East Asia came under the shadow of the 
Hieing Sun. 

It appeared at that time as if Japan was 
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going to conquer and advance. Japan's power 
seemed to be impregnable. 

It was under these circumstances that East 
Asia saw the birth of a new force, a movement 
among Indians throughout East Asia. The 
reasons lor that are many. They include Japan's 
strength and Japan’s encouraging attitude^ 
Britain’s dwindling power, rapidly changing 
situation within India, the urge to make use of 
the war aud thus help in supplementing tha 
freedom movemen) within India and eo on. The 
fact, however, remains that the movement was 
'.spontaneous, whatever the causes might be. 

In Japan 

On 8th of December, 1941, the day of the out- 
break of East Asia War, the late Sbri Rish Behari 
Bose broadcasted from Tokyo a radio address to 
the Indian nation, and to the Indians in the Far 
East. In this message, Mr. Bose asked his 
countrymen to make full use of the opportunity 
provided to them by the war, and thus win freedom 
of their country. He also told them that Japan 
was their friend and would extend all possible 
aid to them if th'^y organised themselves to 
achieve their purpose. 

on 8th Deoembery^in the afternoon, tha 
'late Sri Bash Behari Bose, Sri A. M. Sahay, and 
other Indians assembled at the Bainbow Grill, 
/Tokyo, and decided to start a campaign for the 
Independence of India. 

On 26th December, Sri Sahay convened a 
meeting of the representatives of ,the Indian 
.community in Japan at the Railway Hotel, 
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Tokyo, to organise the community for India’s 
fight for freedom. At that meeting he proposed 
the name of Sbri Rash Behari Bose to be the 
leader of the movement and promised to offer his 
whole-hearted co-operation. 

After the 26th of December, both Bose and 
Sahay had interviews with the high-ranking 
officials of the Japanese War Ministry. In 
January 1912, however, Sahay accompanied by 
the late Sbri D. S Deshpande left for Shanghai in 
order to abolish the Indian National Association 
there and to organise the Indian Independence 
League instead. On his return, Sahay found 
that the Japanese were interfering in the affairs 
of the Indian Independence Movement. He 
therefore refused to co-operate with the Japanese 
ihd the late Sri Bose, and came into conflict 
with the Japanese military authorilies. 

Towards the end of April 1942, however, on 
the definite assurance from the Japanese that the 
Indian Independence Movement would ba the 
sole concern of Indians, Sahay agreed to 
op-operate with Sri, Bose. 

>' In Shanghai 

When the war in East Asia broke out the 
Ja^nese marines landed at Shanghai and 
upied the ^Internatioual, British, American 
1 other settlements in Shanghai, ^be Japanese 
ititude towards the Indian communTty 
iendly. This and"' other reasons encouraged' 
e Indian community to organise themselves, 
ffeady ah Indian National Association, founded 
^ A. M. Sahav existed there. Besides, Bab;v 
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H. S Usman of the Kamagata Maru fame alaa 
arrived there. 

In the beginning of January, 1943, Sii A M. 
Sahay and Sri D. S, Deshpande came there from 
Japan. 'J’he writer also joined them there, and 
extensive activities started to organise the Indian 
Community into igne body. On the 26th of 
January, 1942, — Independence Day — a publio 
meeting was held at the Young Men's Club, andj 
one body under the name of the Indian Indege^-l 
dence Ueaguj^was formed. All ether bfpphieationa 
iiiclu^ng the Indian National Association were 
dissolved. Sri M. S. Doshi tcok the lead of the 
Indian Community there. 

It is worth mentioning here that Sri Nanak 
Chand Anand was, after the termination of 
hostilities, arrested by the Chinese military autho- 
rities in Shanghai last November. It is only 
recently that he was reported to have been 
released. 

Besides, Sri A. M. Sahay also arranged for a 
tegular broadcast programme and made arrange- 
ments with the X G .Radio Ration ah 

Shgj^hai. From t'hitf‘'^8tation the"Azad Hind' 
BaSio programme used to be put up regularly 
at 8.00 p. m. every day, for one hour. This waa 
the first Eadio Station in East Asia from where 
an Indian programme under, Indian manageuceiih 
started regularly. It may be recalled that Mr 
Sahay successfully ' negotiated with the publicity 
department qf the German Embassy in Shanghai 
to start an Indian programme to promote thet 
Indiapoau^e. 
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^^Hongrkong 

Hongkong- Christmas Day — 25th 

'Decembar, 1941. Besides the civilian Indian 
^opnlation, there were about 7,000 Indian 
•soldiers of the -British Army, who became 
prisoners of warisit^the hands of the Japanese- 

Soon after the Japanese occupation, the 
Indian Community started organising itself, the 
-student community taking a leading part in the 
movement It was on the 26th of January, the 
Independence Day, that at a mass meeting of 
Indians, it was decided to organise an Indian 
Independence League. Dr^ P. N Sha rma, a 9th 
year medical student of the Hbng^bngTJ hi^rsity, 
became the leader of the Indians in Hongkong 
and Kowloon. Besides organising the Indian 
■Community on political lines, he also undert rok 
the task of distributing food stuS to the starving 
Indians there. Hongkong being an island, the 
food problem became very acute during the 
hostilities and after the Japanese ocoupition 
Therefore, the steps taken by the 1. 1. L. in this 
• connection proved very useful and humanitarian. 

Dr. Sharma did not come into much lime* 
light. However, he also had to fight against the 
Japanese many a time. On several ocoastions 
the life of this young freedom fighter wis in 
danger because of his independent spirit and 
•undaunted courage. Whatever be did, and in 
whatevfr way, he conducted the affairs of the 
League, he did with the sole objeotire of making 
the I. I. L , free from any f oreign--«eatrol. Dr. 
Sharma also oondnet^ thie free India Badio 
at Hongkong. No interference, from the Japanese 
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side was^ver telerajted .bj^ Itim ,i]^_ this sphere 
as well. . ' T . 

Obber leaders of bbe Indian coiuiDup%y in 
Honkong included Mr. , p. M. Kban^ who lig.t0r 
became an Advisor to the Provisional G-overnmenb' 
of Azad Hind, Dr. Naidu and Mr. P. A Krishna^ 
secretary of the 1. 1. L! in Honkong. There was 
another Indian business man, who took quite a 
leading part in the movement. This man claimed 
to have worked for 16 years in the Congress in 
India, but there in Honkong he proved to be a 
bind^rance in the way of independent running 
of tne ipovement. His hind^rance, however, 
did not bear fruit. Dr. Sbarma and bis colleagues 
were, too .intelligent to be taken in by such 
ambitious demogagues. 

Another colleague of the Doctor was the late 
Zahur Ahmed— formerly an Indian Army Boldier» 
This young soldier joined Dr. Sbarma, soon 
after the termination of the hostilities, and 
helped him a lot in organising the community* 
Later on, when Dr. Sharma was called to the 
Headquarters of the Indian Independence 
League at the end of 1942, Mr. Zahur Ahmed 
also accompanied him. Zahur afterwards came 
to Bnrma, frbith where he infiltrated into India*' 
at the end of 1943, as a member of an a^jewsesr 
party of the I. N. A. In India, howew 
was arrested, and branded as ‘eneil^,..5igefiF’? 
This brave son of India was hang^Ag^etime^ 
|n 1944. Such patriots and sinoerw WQl^kerguf^ 
the cause of India’s freedom as||£&.Js^^M^ 
Zahur Ahmed, have done a lot 
7 
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country nearer to its go'^1 of independdnoe. 

The organisation of the Indian Independence 
League in Hongkong, and the news of the 
formation of an Indian National Army in Mtlaya 
Jwder General Mohan Singh had far reaching 
Stticts over the Indian POW8 in Hongkong. 
They also started organising themselves into a 
Tolunteer orps, under the leadership of Oapt. 
Hakim Ehan. Many of the soldiers offered 
themselves as volunteers for the proposed Indian 
Army of Liberation. Similarly, tUe small Indian 
community at Canton and Mioo also organised 
itself into an Indian Independence League, of 
their own. 

In Indonesia, Philippines and Indo-China 

The Japanese compaign in Indonesia came to 
a conclusion early in January, 1912. The Indian 
residents there followed with keen interest the 
radio addresses delivered by the late Sri Bash 
Behari Bose from Tokyo. They a^so watched the 
events of greit i uportance happening tbronghout 
East As a. The Japanese attitude towards the 
Indian community was better than their attitude 
towards other communities. This and many other 
factors induced the Indian community in 
Indonesia to organise itself. Henoa an organisa- 
tion with the same name or the other sprang up 
in all the islands of the Malayan Arohipeligo. 
Mr. Hag organised the commniuty in Java, Mr. 
Malvani in Sumatra and Vr. V. N. E. Pillai in 
fiorneo. 
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resistance. Hence it was not until May, 1942» 
when the Indian Gommnniiy coaid organise 
itself. 

In Indo-China, hovever, the French overlhrds 
did not tolerate any Indian organisation. This 
was the only place in East _Asja, where Indians 
remained unorganised "as~Iate as 1944. 

In ThailanX^ ; 

When the Japanese declared war on the 8th 
oi December, 1941, the Japanese troops were 
right in IndO'China, and on the borders Of 
Indo-Goina and Thailand. Hence they had no 
difficulty in invading the Thai territory. But 
after a 6 hoars’ resistance, Thailand became 6( 
Japanese ally, and while agreeing to Japan’s 
djmands to allow Japanese troops to pass 
through Thailand, rhaita nJ remain ed more or 
Ifcssj^* inde£eDdent. 

The Indian oommunity there had already an 
organisation, the Thai Bnarat Gultural Lod^^ 
uiider the leadership of Swani Satyanand Puri. 
Soon after the out>break of the East Asia war, an 
Indian National Gouncil was formed under the 
Ghairmanship of Swamiji, with Sri Debnath 
Daj as the Secretary. A volunteer corps was also 
founded. The Indian community especially the 
Gwalas, hailing mostly from U. F., responded to 
the call enthusiastically. Many prominent men 
like S. Ishar Singh, Ft. Baghunith Shastri, 
Maulvi Mohd. A.kbar, A. Snukla and others started 
taking a leading part in the movement. ' A free 
India radio programme was also started over 
the Bangkok Broadcasting Station, and messages 



\reie sent to the Indian leaders at home regnesting 
them to take full advantage of the situation 
created by the war. 

Another enthusiastic young Indian who took 
a very leading part in organising the Indian 
community in Thailand and afterwards in 
Malaya as well, was the late Giani— Eiitgjpj Singh. 
He organised an Independent League of India 
i n Bang kok. It v as not a ‘rival organisation to 
the Indian National Council, but bad a different 
line' of action. It was the late Giani who later 
contacted the Indian troops in Malaya, and also 
met General Mohan Singh. Whatever his means 
might have been Giani Fritam Singh was a 
sincere patriot and an enthusiastic worker. He 
had a land of 3[oucg, earnest and death-defying 
Indians alon^ith him, who worked in their 
own way to acmeve the object of the country’s 
freedom. 

The Indian National Council and the 
Independent Lague of India were later absorbed 
into one organisation, and still later merged inlto 
the Indian Independence League of East Asia. 

In Malaya 

The position of the 800, COO Indians in Malaya 
has already been described in the previous 
chapter. Indian civilians were deadly against 
the British, but the Indian troops and especially 
the cfBcers were even more dissatisfied. There was 
a lot of colour prejudice, as in the case of the 
order prohibiting Indian cfiBceis from using the 
swimming pool of the Singapore Brimming Club,, 
though they were later allowed ncembeiship after 
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much agitation. The picture of this discrimina- 
tion has been very nicely drawn by Maj. G-eneral 
Shah Nawa^ Khan, in his statsment which ha 
gave before the Court Martial during his trial. 
(He said that what he had not been able to 
understand was the difference of treatment 
between an Indian and a British soldier. ‘'So 
famghting was concerned there was no difference. 
Tne Indian soldier stood his gronniL^-^d fought 
to the last, why then t her e shoul^Tie "so much 
difference in their pay, allowance, food, and Uw 
condition ? It seemed to me completely unjustj 
declared General Shah Nawaz Kban. 


Truong the men, as well, there was a feeling 
that they were not getting a fair deal. Hence 
when the Japanese invaded Malaya, the 
Indian troops, first of all could not fight well due 
to lack of air protection. Secondly they had no 
mind to fight. Every one of them wa3.^Mnking, 
“ What are we fighting for?’’ And H aath nental 
^eas^nes^ jgra.i the hagjnnin g_-Qf Jihe — Indifka 


Besides, the Japanese force? advanced with 
lightning speed. And by the 31st of January* 
1942, the battle of Malaya came to an end. By 
that time a large number of India i troop? had 
already been made POWS. By that time also 
Ge neral Mohan Singh had already started 
or^nising air armed toToe with the objeotwa of 
saving the lives of Indian prisoners of war and 
furthering the cause of India’s freedom. 

On 16th February 19 42, Singapore fell and 
the next day all the^ndlan soldiers numbering 
over 60,000 were collected at the Farrar Park» 
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Singapore, and cfiScially banded over by Coi, 
Bnnt, representing tbe British C-in C., to Maj. 
Fujivara, representative of tbe Japanese C -in-O. 
Col. Hnnt addressed tbe soldiers and said, q"* Tbe 
JBritieb and Indian soldiers in Singapcr^ have 
surrendered to tbe Japanese Imperial Army 
and we are all prisoners. 1, On bebalf of tbe 
crown, am banding over you all to Maj. Fnjiwara» 
tbe Japanese representative. From now on you 
belong to the Japanese Army and you will obey 
tbeir orders as you have been obeying onrs. ” - 

During the same meeting Major Fujiwara 
delivered a speech and explained tbe Japanese 
attitude towards India and tbe Indian FOWS. 
He said, f “We do not oonidser yourselves to be 
prisoners of war. As far as we are concerned 
you are free and as such I hand you over to 
Capt. Mohan Singh. You will obey his orders 
as if you were in our charge.” 

Capt. Mohan Singh, taking over the charge 
of all tbe Indian troops spoke a few words, 
During bis speech he expressed that tbe Indian 
soliders had been let down by the British. He 
also exhorted them to organise and fight for 
India’s freedom. 

Tbci^ started the organisation of thn Indian 
*i Nationa L Army- 

' On the 17 tb of Eeluruary 1942, some promin- 
ent Indians of Singapore including Sri S. C. Goho 
and Sri K. P. K. Menon were invited by Maj . 
Fnjiwar a of tbe Japanese Headquarters. The 
J^apanese Major talked to them many things, and 
said that it was a golden opportunity for Indians 
Jto strike for tbeir country’s freedom. He also 
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told tbeml^t Japaa was prepared to give 
kll Indians in achieving their end. 

^aj. Fujiwara also explained that Indians, being 
tpihnioally enemy nationals as they were Biitish 
subjects, ^ould not be treated as such by the 
'Japanese through out East Asia, since they 
realised that Indians v^ere not British subjeota 
of their own accord. ' He also suggested the 
formation of an orgainisation of Indians in 
Malaya. 

The Indian dignitories to’d Maj. Fujiwara 
that they would consider his suggestions and 
meet him again in a few days. 

Later on the Indian representatives told 
Fujiwara that they would like to see Sri N . 
Baghawau, President of the Central Indian 
Assoolatlon of Malay^l and other Indian leaders 
from different parts of ^Malaya before coming to 
a decision. Hence the Indian leaders met in 
Singapore on 9th and 10th of March 194^. 

Meanwhile, an invitation had come from Sri 
Bash Bebari Bose for representatives from Malaya 
and Thailand to go to Tokyo for a conference. 
The meeting of the Indian leaders of Malaya 
was also attended by some representatives 
from Thailand. The Japanese wanted that 
these Indian leaders should send special 
delegations to Tokyo, btft the Indian leaders, 
decided, against the Japanese wishes, to send 
only good'will missions from Malaya and 
Thailand, to the proposed Tokyo Conference. 
The reason was that the Indian representatives 
from Malaya and Thailand did not want to 
commit themselves to any course of action. 
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General Mohan Sinfi'h 

IK 

-The founder and father of the Indian National 
'Army, General Mohan, is a young man of about 
35. He hails from the village of Ugoke in the 
district of Sialkot, Punjab. Ha joined the Indian 
Army sometime in early thirties, and was selected 
for the Military Academy in 1934, from where 
he came out as a Lieutenant. He was posted to 
overseas services and was sent to Malaya in 
March, 1941, along with his unit, the 1/I4th 
Punjab Regiment. 

When the East Asia war broke out. Captain 
Mohan Singh’s battalion was posted on the Jitra 
Eront, on the Thai-Malayan border. He fought bn 
the British side dutifully and bravely, till the 
evening of 11th December, when a Japanese 
tank unit penetrated into his battallion, which 
was as a result, comp'etely disorganised. Capt. 
Mohan Singh and a few of his companions 
remained in the jungles and were later joined by 
Oapt. Mohd. Akrarn, also of the same unit. 

It was at that crucial time when Capt. 
Mohan Singh carefully thought over the situation. 
Various questions, like, “What are, we fighting 
for ?*’, “I a.it.jBi, 9 t that Britian is'hsing us in the 
name of freedom while keeping us slaves?”. 
^arSeiJ cropping up in his fertile mind. THia 
was a critical moment for the young Captain. 
Besides, he was in such a position that he had 
to surrender before the Japanese, with whom 
be had no connections what-so-ever, not had he 
even met one before To his surprise, Major 
Fujiwara, the man who bad made him prisoner, 
told him that he was not a prisoner, but a free 
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man. Fnjiwara also told him that he would geft 
all possible aid from the Japanese, if he 
organised a force to fight for India s Independence. 

After carefully studying the situation, Mohan 
Singh came to the conclusion that whether he 
liked it or not, the Japanese were preparing to 
invade India^Ji-Henoa he joined the Japanese 
with the objd^ives of saving the lives of Indian 
prisoners of war, organising a force to fight for 
India’s freedom and lastly to save the lives of 
Indian civilians in East Asiap" 

Mohan Singh is a fine orator. Hence he 
succeeded in collecting the strugglera and 
organising them into a patriotic force, determinad 
to do or die only for India. He had a plan of 
organising a force of over 200,000 soldiers, ready 
to fight for the country’s cause. 

By the time Singapsre fell, Mohan Singh had 
raised a patriotic force of over 8,000 soldiers. 
During this very period he had met G iani Pritam 
Singh from Thailand. 

After the fall of Siugapira, Major Pajiwara 
handed all the Indian POW3 over ta Gapt. 
Mohan Singh. Mohan Singh then called a 
meeting of all the senior officers of the Indian 
troops and they unanimously elected him as 
their leader. 

As a leader of the Indian POWS, who had 
volunteered themselves for ths cause of India's 
freedom, Mohan Singh first attended the Tokyo 
Gonference and then the Bangkok Conference 
It was at the Bangkok Conference tha 6 
Mohan Singh nas appointed the General Offioee 
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CcmmaDdiiig cfthe Indian National Army. 
MoLan Singb, meanwhile, lost a great friend andT 
BBSCciate in Capt. Mobd. Akiam Khan, who 
died as a result of a plane crash while en route 
to Tokyo. After Akram Khan’s death, Col. 
N. S. Gill became the chief adviser to Gen. 
Mohan Singb. Another of his companion waa 
Col. G. Q. Gilani, who was elected a member 
of the Council of Action at the Bangkok 
Conference. 

It is interesting to note that out of about 
65,000 Indian POWS, about 46,000 volunteered 
themselves for the I. N. A. But the Japauesa did 
not allow Mohan Singh to raise an Army of more- 
than 15,000 strong. 

Still General Mohan Singh continued ta 
train his army as vigorously as possiable. But the 
attitude of the Japanese was becoming “Jay tjy 
day suspicious. And the bitch came when Mohan 
Singh demanded clarification of certain points 
and also amplification of some of the resolutions 
passed at the Bangkok Conference. It resulted 
in what is called the December Crisis. CoL 
N. S. Gill was arrested by the Japanese on/ 
chajges which bad no basis. Thi-? was followe 
by a demand of bis immediate release by Moha 
Bingb. When that demand was not compile 
with, all the four members of the Council ( 
Action resigned. General Mohan Singh throng 
a special order of the Day disbanded the India 
National Army. He was arrested by tb 
Japanese on 29th December, 1942. 

For nearly three long years, the founder of tb 
1. N. A. remained in Japanese Gamps. He wa 
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released from the Japanese prison in Sumatra 
in August, last year, and then brought to India, 
where he was imprisoned by the British in the 
Red Fort. It was only in May, that this brave 
son of India was releasedc^ 



CHAPTER IV 
From Tokyo to Bangkok 

In the last chapter it has been clearly shown 
(bat the outbreak of the East Asia War saw a 
new and healthy conciousness in the ludian 
Community through out East Asia. The J apanese 
war slogan of “ Asia for Asiatics ” attracted the 
Indian Community the most. And wherever the 
Japanese forces went, Indians there organised 
themselves into some organisation or the other. 
Another thing which is evidenced in the last 
chapter is that all the organisations of Indians 
in East Asia sprang up spontaneously, and 
that they were isolated organisations and bad 
no connections whatsoever, with one another. 
There was of course the unity of objective and 
purpose. Moreover they organised themselves 
under the one banner — the National Tricolour 
of India. The only thing lacking in all the 
organisations was a united front and the unity 
of action. 

It was at this stage, that the late Sri Bash 
Behari Bose, along with his frequent broadcast 
calls to his countrymen, decided to call a 
conference of the Indian representatives in 
Tokyo. 

The Tokyo Conference 

Invitations were sent to all the orgonisations 
in all the territories under the Japanese 
occupation to send their representatives to Tokyo 
to attend a conference, which was held from 
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28th to 30th March, 1942, at Sanno Hotel Tokyo. 
Altogether 16 Indian representatives were present 
at this Conference. It was while proceeding to 
this conference that a plane carrying Swami Sat 
Nand Puri and Giani Pritam Singh from 
Bangkok, and Capt. Mohd. Akram Khan and 
Sri Nilkanth Iyer from Malaya crashed in the 
Isle Bay in Japan resulting in the untimely 
death of these Indian leaders. It was the first 
sacrifice on behalf of the Indians in East Asia 
to the Goddess of Freedom. 

Those attending included Capt. Mohan Singh 
and Col. K. S. Gill representing the Indian 
POWS in Malaya, Sri N. Eagbavan, Sri S. E. 
Goho, and K. P. K. Menon. members of the 
goodwill mission from Malaya, Sri D. M. Khan 
and Mr. Mallick from Hongkong, Sri H. S. 
Usman and Sri B. Bobby from Shanghai, Sri 
D. S. Deshpande and a few others from Japan. 
Sri Bash Bebari Bose presided. At that 
conference Mr. Sahaydidnot participate, because 
of fundamental differences shown in detail 
previously, he did not accept the invitation to 
take part in the conference. 

At this Conference it was decided that as the 
time was opportune, an Independence Movement 
among Indians in East Asia should be started. 
It was resolved that * Independence of India 
compelete and free from foreign domination, 
interference and / or control of whatever nature 
sball be the object of the Movement.*’ To 
achieve that end it was resolved, “ that Military 
action against the British in India will be 
taken only by the Indian National Army and^% 
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under the command of Indians, together with 
ench military, naval and air oo-operation and 
assistance as maybe reg nested from the Japanese 
hy the Council of Action (of the Indian Indepen- 
dence League.) ’’ 

This Conference also decided, “that after 
the liberation of India, framing of the future 
constitution of India will be left entirely to the 
representatives of the people of India. ” 

As the Tckyo Conference was attended by 
■ only a limited I number of representatives, rather 
by good-will missions representing the Indian 
Community n Eiist Ana, it Wis decided to 
bold anotherc onference at Bangkok, the capital 
of Thailand ais soon as possible, where represen- 
tatives of Indians in all the territories in East 
Asiii should be present. The obj'ct of this 
conference was to be to officially inaugurate the 
Indian Independence Movement, and to frame a 
constitution of that movement- 

After the Tokyo Conference concluded, 
representatives and members of the goodwill 
delegations attending the Conference interviewed 
the officials of the Japaneses War Ministry, with 
a view to have closer contacts with them. 

An interesting point worth mentioning here 
is that the Indian repiesentatives gitbtred in 
Tokyo, wanted to see Baja Mihondra Fratap 
who was at that time unoffioial.y interned at 
Eokubunji, Tokyo. The Japanese anthurities did 
mot like it, but could not openly disallow the 
Indian dignitaries to see Bajaji. Hence some 
-cf them did see Bajaji. 
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Th3 Banj’o’i Coafereaie 

Rvsh Bjbirl Bose hid miay csafereaoae with 
the Jap 10036 Go/eroLo^nt offiuila, aoi thea it 
was decided to hold the proposed confarenoa of 
InliiQ rapresaotatives froja througjoat Eist 
Asii in Bingkok oa l5‘-h Jana, 1912. According- 
ly, all the Inliao organUattons in diSoraui parts 
of East Asia were dul^ informed. 

Bash Beha<‘i Bose and ten other Indian 
represen'.atives from Oapao, inoluding one from 
M inc'iuria left Tokyo on 1st May 1942 • After 
a strennons journey of about three weeks, they 
reached Svigon in Indo-Ohina, from where they 
ii<.w to Bangkok. 

It is interesting to note that while the Tokyo 
‘delegation was putting np at Saigon in the 
Majestic Hotel, some delegat SB from Borneo and 
the Philipines were also there in the same HoteL 
The J apanese did not like that both the delegation j 
•should come into contact with each othor, aj 
they are of a suspicious nature. This was later 
ou very much resented by the Indian leaders, and 
the Japanese hid to put up an apology. The 
writer was a member of the delegation from 
Japan and also a member of the Eooeption 
Go nmittee later on formed in Bangkok, and aa 
such recollects vivid and graphic desoriptioas of 
what transpired at the meeting and the Con. 
ierence, and would like to pan them down as 
bellow. 

When the Tokyo delegation arrived in Bangkok 
preparations ware already wall on their way for 
iholding the proposed historio Goaferenoa. Other 
•delegations also started arriving in Bangkok. 
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Soon after our arrival in Bangkok, we started 
making preparations for the proposed 
Conference. A Preparatory Committee was 
formed with Mr. A. M. Sahay as Chairman, 
ftnd Mr. N. Kaghavan, Col. N. S. Gill, Mr. 
Sfvaram, Mr. Debnathdas^ Mr. Deshpande, and 
others as its members. This Committe in turn 
directed the local Indian organisation to form a 
Beoeption Committee. As a result a Beoeption 
Committee was formed under the Chairmanship 
of Sri Debnath Das. It was decided to hold the 
plenary Session of the Conference at the 
Silpakorn Theatre Hall, the premier art gallery 
of Bangkok. 

By the beginning of the second week of June, 
1941, almost all the delegates to the Conference 
had arrived. A total of 120 delegates were to 
attend the conference, half from the Army and 
^half from the civil side. Most of them were 
putting up at the Trocodaro Hotel, Bangkok’s 
premier Hotel. It was a thrilling scene to observe 
th'e stalwarts of the former British Indian Army 
in the streets of Bangkok, and more because 
they bad come there in order to chalk out a plan 
of action, which was entirely opposite of objective 
for which they had left India. There they bad 
come to decide to fight against those who bad 
sent them overseas to fight for them. 

The historic day of 15th June, 1942 arrived. 
The Plenary Session started at the Sllpakarn 
Theatre Hall at 9.00 a. m. Besides the delegates 
to the Conference, the hall was packed to its 
capacity by the Indian residents of Bangkok. 
They had come there to watch the proceedings 





Netaji addressing, the /. N, A, soldiers 
at Singapore^ 6 th July ^ 1943, 
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which were intended to dedide their as well as 
their country’s fate. The diplomatic represenfesr 
tivea from the friendly nations were also present. 

A big portrait of Mahatma G-andhi and many 
other portraits as those of Pandit -Jawabarlal 
Nehru, Maulana Abul Kilam Azad, Sri Soblias 
Chiadra Bose were displayed on the dais. 
Besides the national trieolonr, were seen big 
placards bearing the slogans Freedom is our 
birth right.’’, ‘'England’s diffieulty is India’s 
opportunity.” “ Asia for Asiatics. ”, ‘‘Oomplete] 
Independence, from any alien rale is our 
objective and so on. 

The delegates represented the Indian POW3 
and the Indian residents of Jap in, Manohukuo, 
Hongkong, Shanghai, Borneo, the Philippines, 
Java, Thailand, Malaya and Burma. 

There were nine delegates from Japan headed 
by Sri Anand Mohan Sahay, ably assisted bjr 
late Sri D. S. Desbpande. 

From Manchuria, Sri A. M. Nair was the 
sole delegate. 

From Shanghai, thjre were three delegates 
headed by Sri Pyara Singh. 

Prom Hongkong, there were three delegates 
beaded by Sri D. M. Khan. 

From the Philippines, came three delegates 
headed by Sri Daljit Singh. 

From Borneo, there were four delegates, 
headed by Sri J. Lalchand, and aisistei by Sri 
V. N. K. Pillai. 

8 
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From Java and Sumatra, oame three delegates^ 
headed by Sri A. Haq. 

From Thailand there were twelve delegates, 
headed by Sri Deb Nath Das. Others included 
6. Isbar Sirgb, Ft. Baghunath Shastri, Mrs. J. D. 
Mebtani, etc. 

From Malaya, came eighteen delegates, beaded 
by Sri N. Kaghavan, President of the Indian 
Independence League, Malaya. Others included 
Sri K. P. K. Menon, Sri B. K. Dae, Sri Budb 
Singh, etc> 

From Bur am, came about seven delegates, 
beaded by Sri Lathia. Others included Sri 
Mushtag, Bandheri, Sri Abdul Sattar and others. 

The Military (those Indian prisoners of war, 
who bad volunteered themselves to fight for the 
freedom of the motherland) was represented by 
about sixty delegates. They were headed by their 
G. 0. C. Captain Mohan Singh. This number 
included four delegates, who were headed by 
Captain Hakim Khan, from the Indian prisoners 
of war in Hongkong. Along with Captain Mohan 
Singh were prominent men like Maj. General A.O. 
Cbatterji, Colonels N. S. Gill, Hibib-ul-Bebman 
G. Q. Gilani, Burbanuddin, Prakasb, Bam 
Sarup and others. 

The diplomatic representatives present at the 
plenary Session included the Thai Foreign 
Minister, Hai Wichit Wathakan, the Japanese 
Generals, the Japanese Ambassador, Mr. 
Tsubakami, the German Minister, Dr. Wedlar, 
the Italian Minister, Commander Grimolis and 
others. 
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The Conference started exactly at 10 a. m., 
with the singing of the national anthem 
of Bande-Matram. Then the messages of 
felicitations and encouragements from Shri 
Snbhas Chandra Bose, General Hideki 'I'ojo, the 
Prime Minister of Japan, Field Marshal Phibul 
Bsngkhram, the Prime Minister of Thailand, Herr 
Von Ribbentrop, Foreign Minister of Germany, 
Count Ciano, Foreign Minister of Italy, were 
read. 

The messages read, the Conference started its 
business. Bash Bebari Bose was unanimously 
elected the President. 

That followed an address by the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee. While tracing the 
history of India’s fight for freedom, the Chairman 
expressed bis hope that Sri Subhas Chandra Bose 
also would come to East Asia and take a leading 
part in the freedom movement which the Indiana 
in East Asia had started. 

Then a speech was delivered by Pandit 
Baghunath Shastri, who welcomed all the 
delegates, on behalf on the Indian Community 
in Thailand. He stated that Indians in Thailand 
felt it a matter of pride to receive all tho 
representatives of Indians in East Asia, who had 
come there to take an historic step — unparalleled 
in the history of world revolutions. He also 
said that Indians in Thailand would extend their 
whole-hearted support to the movement. 

Amidst loud cheers, then, rose the newly 
elected President. In bis Presidential address, 
Sri Bash Behari Bose traced the history of India’s 
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struggle for freedom from the battle of Plassy, 
laying speoial stress on the I8g7 war of indepen- 
dence and the Bengal Partition, leading to 
Mahatma Grandhi’s satyagraha and the 1928 
Congreae Resolution demanding complete Inde- 
pendence. 

He then turned towards the outbreak of war 
in Eist Asia, which, he said, “ provides a golden 
opportunity to Indians to achieve tbeir goal of 
independence. Japan is a friendly po>ver, and 
is prepared to give all — out aid to any such 
Indian movement, which strives to wrest freedom 
from the unwilling bands.’’ Sri Rash Bebari 
Bose then referred to General Tojo’s statement 
in the Japanese Diet on the 16th of March, 
>1942. In that statement the Japanese Premier 
had expressed his hope that Indians would make 
use of the golden opportunity provided to them 
by the East Asia War, and that Japan would 
extend all aid to the Indian freedom fighters. 

President Bose’s address was followed by 
epeeches by G. 0. 0. Mohan Singh, Shri N. 
Kaghavan, Col. N. S. Gill, Sri A M. Sahay and 
Mrs. J. D. Mchtani, the only lady delegate. 

“ India for Indians’*, with this slogan started 
Mr. Sahay his speech in Hindustani. Sri Anand 
Mohan Sahay in his speecn described the different 
phases of Indian Independencj struggle since 
the first war of Indian Independence of 1857 and 
pointed out that the Indian National Congress 
under the leadership of Gandhiji during the last 
as years had organised and prepared the Indian 
tnasaes to snob an extent that even the British 
Imperialism was unable to ignore them and the 
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Congress. He the Conference to keep in 

mind the fact bbnt whatever steps they decided 
to take to free India their success or failure 
would almost entirely depend upon the extent 
of understanding and co-operation they could 
secure from the people of India m their struggle. 
Mr. Sahay’s speech was followed by that of General 
Mohan Singh who spoke in Hindustani for over, 
half an hour. His speech was a piece of fine 
oratory. He described in detail the events in 
Malaya before and aft^r the British surrender. 
He also placed the services of all ttie volunteers 
from the Indian pri oners of war at the disposal 
of the newly organised Indian Indepe jdeoca 
Movement He also stated that the newly 
organised Indian National Armed Force would, 
fight only under the Command of Indiana, and 
for the achievement of the objective of freedom 
of India, compltto and free from any kind of 
foreign oonirul or interference. He described 
Mahatma Gandhi as the greatest living man and 
that his name was a source of inspiration for the 
Indian soldiers, ready to lay down their lives at 
the altar of India’s freedom. 

‘‘ Our u otberland is calling, ’ thus started the 
orator N. Ragbavan the leader of Indiana 
in Malaya. N. Ragbavan felt proud to see. 
leaders of all oommuniiies gathered there under 
one banner-the Tricolour of India, and ready to 
throw themselves into a fight unparalleled in the ' 
annals of the world history. He traced the history' 
of the Indian National Congress, “ the greatest 
democratic organisation of the world’’, and 
warned the delegates to be cautions against any 
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interference from those who professed to be their 
friends. He said that only Indians were to 
decide as to how they were to carry on their 
Struggle. 

Colonel N. S Gill, paid to be the ablest 
military brain among Indians in the East, spoke 
in a thundering voice, like a soldier. His speech 
centred around one fact and that was, how 
Indian soldiers in the British Army felt before 
the outbreak of the East Asia War, and how their 
outlook changed during the war and after the 
surrender of Singapore. He also described how 
every thing worth knowing was always denied 
to the Indian soldier and how he was kept 
ignorant regarding the freedom movement in the 
country. 

That was followed by a speech of Mrs. J. D. 
Mehtani, who on behalf of Indian women in East 
Asia, declared that Indian women would not 
lag behind in the service of Motherland. 

The Plenary Sersion concluded 

Prom 16th June to 23rd June, the Conference 
held its session at the Oriental Hotel. All these 
eessions were held in camera. On the 16th a 
subjects Committee of eighteen members was 
elected with Sri N. Baghavan as its Chairman. 
This subject committee drafted in total 34 
resolutions, all of which were passed by the 
Conference in toto, a few with certain amendments. 
One of the resolutions was to form a Council of 
Action. When this resolution was passed, election 
was also held. There were seven candidates for 4 
Seats. G. 0. C. Mohan Singh, Col. G.Q. Gilani, Sri 
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N. Eaghavan, Sri K. P. K. Menon, Sri A. M. 
Sahay, Sri Debnatb Das, and Sri Budh Singh. 
Out of these first four were elected by majority 
votes. 

The important Eesolntions passed hy the 
■Conference were as follows : — 

1. “ Resolved that a movement for achieving 
complete and immediate Independence of India 
be sponsored by this conference.” 

2. “Resolved that this movement shall 
consider Mahatma Gandhi as its Greatest 
Leader.” 

3- “ This conference endorses the view of 
the Tokyo Conference held in March 1942> that 
the complete independence of India free from 
any foreign control, domination or interference 
of whatever nature shall be the object of this 
movement and is emphatically of the opinion 
that the time has arrived to take necessary steps 
for the attainment of that object.” 

4. “Resolved that the Indian Independence 
movement sponsored by this Conference shall be 
guided by the principles indicated below: — 

(a) That Unity, Faith and Sacrifice shall he 
■the motto of the Indian Independence Movement. 

(b) That India be considered as one and 
indivisible. 

(o) That all activities of this Movement 
be on a national basis and not on sections , 
communal or religious basis. 

(d) That in view of the fact that the Indian 
national Congress is the only political organisa* 
tion which could claim to represent the real 
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mtereets of India and as ench be acknowledged the 
only body representing India, this conference is 
of the opinion that the programme and plan of 
this Movement nust be so guided, controlled and 
directed as to bring them in line with the aims 
and intentions of the Indian National Congress* 

(e) That the framing of the future constitu- 
tion of India be only by representatives of the 
people of India.’’ 

6* “ Eesolved that an organisation be started 

for carrying on the Indian Independence 
Movement and that it shall be known as the 
Indian Independence League.” 

6. “ Eesolved that the Indian Independence 
League shall immediately proceed to raise an 
army, called the Indian National Army from 
among the Indian soldiers (combatants and 
nomcombatants) and such civilians as may here- 
after be recruited for military service in the cause 
of India’s Freedom.” 

7. “The Indian Independeiice League shall 
oonsist of : — 

(a) Council of Action, 

(b) A Committee of Eepresentatives. 

c) Territorial Committees, and 

(d) Local Branches. 

8. “ A Council of Action consisting of a> 
President and four members, of whom at least 
one half shall be from the Indian National 
Army in East Asia, shall be appointed by the 
delegates to this Conference. The first Presidenb 
shall be Syt. Eash Behari Bose, and four members 
shall be : — 

1. Sri N. Eaghavan. 
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Oapt. Mohan Singh. 

3. Sri K. P. K. Menon. 

4. Col. G. Q. Gilani.” 

9. “The Council of Action shallbe responsible 
for carrying out the policy and programmes of 
work laid down by this Conference and as may 
hereafter be laid down by the Committee of 
Representatives and shall deal with all new 
matters that may arise from time to time and 
which may not be provided for by the committee 
itself.” 

10- “Resolved that a request he made to the 
Nippon Government that they may be pleased to 
place iu(U ediately all Indian soldiers, in the- 
Territories of Ea«t Asia under their control at the 
disposal of this Movement.” 

11. “Resolved that the formation, command’ 
control and organisation of the Indian National 
Army be in the bunds of Indians themselves.” 

12. “Resolved that it is the earnest desire of 
this Conference chat the Indian National Army 
from its inception be accorded the powers and 
status of a full National Army of an Independent 
India on a footing of equality with the armies of 
Japan and other friendly Powers.” 

13. “Resolved that the Indian National Army 
be made use of only ; — 

(a) For operation only against the British 
or other Foreign Powers in India. 

(b) For the purpose of securing and safe- 
guarding Indian National Independence and 
for such other purposes as may assist in tho-- 
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achievement of the object viz. the independence 
of India.” 

14. “Besolved that all the officers and men 
of the proposed Indian National Army shall be 
members of the Indian Independence League 
and shall owe allegience to the League.’* 

15. “ Besolved that the Indian National 
Army shall be under the direct control of the 
Council of Action and that the said Army shall 
be organised and coin tan nded by the General 
Officer Commanding, Indian National Army, in 
accordance with the directions of the Couuoil of 
Action.” 

16. ” Besolved that before taking military 
action against the British or any other foreign 
Power in India the Council of Action will assure 
itself that such action is in conformity with the 
expressed or implied wishes of the Indian 
National Congress.” 

17. “That all foreign assistance of whatever 
nature shall be only to the extent and of the type 
asked for by the Council of Action.” 

18. “Besolved that for the purpose of financ- 
ing the Independence Movement, the Council of 
Action be authorised to raise funds from Indians 
in East Asia.” 

19. “This Conference having learned with 
regret that Indians in certain countries under 
the occupation of the Imperial Japanese forces 
are being treated as enemy aliens and suffer 
hardships and loss in consequence, resolves that 
the Imperial Government of Japan may be pleased 
to make a declaration to the effect 

(a) That Indians residing in the territories 
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oooapied by the Imperial Japanese forces, shall 
not be considered as enemy nationals so long as 
they do not indulge in any action injarious to 
this Movement or hostile to the interests of 
Japan, and 

(b) That the properties both movable and 
immovable of those Indians who are now 
residing in India or elsewhere (including the 
properties of Indian companies, 6rms or partner- 
ships) be not treated by Japan as enemy properties 
80 long as the management or control of such 
properties is vested in any person residing in 
Japan or in any of the countries occupied by or 
under the control or influence of the Imperial 
Japanese Forces, and to instruct the authorities 
concerned in the respective countries to give effect 
to this policy as early as possible ’’ 

20. “ Eesolved that this movement adopts 
the present National Flag of India and requests 
the Imperial Government of Japan and the Royal 
Government of Thailand and the Government 
of all other friendly Powers to recognize the said 
flag in all territories under their jurisdiction.” 

21. “ This Conference requests Sri Subhas 
Chandra Bose to be kind enough to come to East 
Asia and appeals to the Imperial Government of 
Japan to use its good office to obtain the necessary 
permission and conveyances from the Govern- 
ment of Germany to enable Sri Subhas Chandra 
Bose to reach East Asia safely.” 

The last of the Resolutions was. 

34. “ A copy of the resolutions adopted 
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this conference be forwarded to the Imperial 
Japanese Government, with a request that they 
should accept these resolutions and make a 
formal declaration to that effect. 

As already deecribed it took full eight days 
for the Conference to finish with its agenia and 
adopt the above resolutions. Heated discussions 
took place, in which the following delegates took 
a leading part : — 

Sri N Eaghavan, Sri A,M. Sahay, Sri K.P. K. 
Menon, Capt Mohan Singh, Col N. S. Gill, Sri 
Budh Singh, Sri B. K Dalai, Sri E, P. Pillai, 
Prof. E. Now, Sri Lathia, Sri Mushtaq, Sri A. 
Sattar, Sri Dehnath Das, Sri D. S Deshpande, 
Sri D. M. Khan, Col. A. C. Chatterji, Sri Daljit 
Singh, etc. 

It is worth mentioning here, that Sri N. 
Eaghavan took a prominent part in drafting the 
resolutions passed at the Bangkok Conference, 
and he deserves a great credit. 

Thus came into being the Indian ludependenoa 
League. 



CHAPTER V 

Indian Independence League— Rise And 
Eclipse. 

'I’he Baagkok Ooiiference over, the Indian 
Independence League in East Asia was established 
with its Headquarters in Bangkok. The 
territorial c )minittee3 of the League were also 
established in I'uailandj Malaya, Burma and 
other territories. Several branches under these 
territorial committees a'so came into being. 

The establishment of the organisation of the 
League was soon followed by the news of the 

Quit India ’’ Resolution of the Indian National 
Oougress and launching of the August Revolution 
within India, i'ha'i news coupled with that of 
the mass arrests including all the national 
leaders, gave further impetus to the Indepen- 
dence Movement in East Asia. Throughout 
East Asia rallies were held in support of the 
freedom movement. 

Organisation of I. I. L. 

Headquarters of the Indian Independence 
Leauge in East Asia were established at Baagkok 
'(Wireless Road). Sbri R E. Das, a prominent 
lawyer of Malaya was appointed Secretary 
General of the Haadguarters. The five members 
of the Council of Action, inclnding the President, 
held the following Departments under them. 

1. President, Sri Rash Behari Bose Finance 
& External affair. 

2. Capt. Mohan Singh, G. 0. C. of I. N. 

^rray. 
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3. Sri N. Baghavan ; Organisation and 
Contact. 

4. Sri K. P. K. Menon ; Publicity and 
Propaganda. 

6. Col. O. Q. Gilani ; Military afiairs, 
Training, etc. 

Other prominent men, who took a leading 
part were Sri D. S. Deshpande, Col. N. S. Gill 
Sri A, M. Sahay, and Sri A. M. Nair. Sri S. A. 
Ayer was appointed Incharge of Broadcasting 
and Publicity under Sri K.P.K. Menon. 

Sri A. M. Sahay was incharge of publication. 
A daily bulletin “Azad” was also started under 
his guidance. Many publications like ‘^Message 
of Freedom”, “Singapur's Surrender and “Figbfc 
for Freedom” were also published by him. 

A radio programme was also started under tbe 
name of the “ Indian Independence League 
Headquarters Badio. ” from Bangkok Badio 
Station. 

Bose, accompanied by the late Sri D. S. 
Deshpande started a flying tour of Southern East 
Asia, in order to study the condition of Indians 
in all parte of East Asia, and also organise them. 
Their tour resulted in the reorganisation of the 
League Organisation under the Headquarters. 

In Thailand, the League was organised under 
the Chairmanship of Sri Debnath Das. The 
prominent Indians of Thailand extended their 
whole-hearted support to the Organisation. These 
men included Pt. Baghunath Shastri, Sri B. A. 
Eapasi, Mr. Salebbhoy, M. Ali Akbar, B. Isbar^ 
Singh, Sii Bachan Singh and others. Branches 
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of the League were also" established in many 
towns and oities of Thailand. 

In Malaya, the Organisation had a brilliant 
leader in the person of Sr N. Raghavan, who 
remained the Chairman of the Malayan Territorial 
committee of the 1. I. L. Almost all the Indian 
residents rallied under the Tricolour Banner of 
the I. I. L. and came forward enthusiastically to 
play their part in the country’s fight for freedom. 
Many papers were started including “ Puma 
Swaraj” of Penang, ‘‘ Azad Hindustan ’’ of 
Singapore and others. The Radio Station at 
Singapore was also utilised by the League for ita 
own broadcast. 

In Burma, the League machinery was over- 
hauled and in place of Mr. Lathia, Sri B. Prasad, 
a young and enthusiastic worker, was made the 
Chairman of the Burma Territorial Committee 
of the I, I. L. Sri D. S. Deshpande took the Job 
of the Secretary General of the Burma Territorial 
Committee on his own shoulders, keeping in 
view the strategical position of Burma. 

In Borneo, Sri S. C. Chakravarty became the 
Chairman, and he organised the League there 
marvellously. 

In Indo-China, the 1. 1. L. could not be 
organised due to the reactionary policy of the 
waning French regime there. But there, under the 
banner of our freedom movement a marvellous 
feat was achieved. And that was the organisation 
of the Free India Radio, Saigon. Colonel Ehsan 
Qadir and Colonel I. Hasean deserve the credit 
for that. It is just to say that the Free India 
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Eadio at Saigon, under the control of these two 
young Colonels of the young Army of India’s 
Liberation, was a tremendous force. They 
worried the British and their month piece, “The 
All India Eadio”, so much that the A. I. E. had 
to start a special programme to counteract the 
marvellous patriotic broadcasts by The Free India 
Eadio, Saigon. The most prai e-worthy part of 
that is that both the Colonels had always to fight 
the Japanese for carrying on the propaganda 
Treely and without any censorship It will not 
he out of place here to say that it was these two 
young and brilliant Colonels of the I. N. A. who 
just gave an impetus to the Quit India Resolution 
passed by the A.I.C.C. 

Organisation of l.N.A. 

In accordance with the resolution, passed at 
-the Bangkok Conference, to organise an army to 
-drive the British or any other alien power out of 
India, the Indian National Army, came into 
being in September, 1942. General Mohan Singh 
after his return from Bangkok, poured himself 
heart and soul in the formation of this Army, that 
created a new chapter in the annals of India’s 
history. 

By December, 1942, the strength of this 
voluntary army rose to 17,000 strong that 
-comprised the No. i Hind Field Force. This 
Force included the following Brigades and other 
Units. 

1 Gandhi Brigade — Commanded by Maj. H. 
6. Betar, 

2. Nehru Brigrade — „ „ ., I J. Kiani. 
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Azaid Brigade — Commanded by Major 
Prakash. 

4. S. S. Group — Commanded by Major Taj. 

6. Intelligence Group — Commanded by Major 
Tajammul Hussain. 

6. No. Base Hospital. 

7. No. 1 Medical Aid Party. 

8. No. 1 Engineering Coy. 

9. No. 1 M. T. Coy. 

10 Field Propaganda Unit, 

It. Field Force Group. 

Training of the I. N. A. 

The training that was imparted to the membsrs 
of the Indian National Army under General 
Mohan Singh was something quite unique. The 
whole programme had to be overhauled from top 
to bottom. It is hardly possible for any one to 
realise the difdoulty of changing a mercenary 
army into a patriotic army over night. The 
tremendous task lay in making the 1. N. A. 
members unlearn the rotten stuff that had been 
given to them as part of their training during 
the British regime. 

The most important part of the immediate 
training was the spiritual training of the Indian 
National Army. The formation of the first three 
brigades of the I. N. A. after the names of Gandhi, 
Nehru and Azad was by itself a great training. 
Lectures were often delivered in the various 
camps where all the ranks were trained on true 
nationalistic lines. History of the Indian 

9 
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Katiosal CocgTeBB, its grim and bitter fight 
against a cruel and repressive Imperialism 
and Capitalism, vbicb bud made India impotent 
in every valk of life, was the uain tbeme of 
these lectures. Tremeodous sacrifices that bad 
been undergone by men and women of India 
for tbe emancipation of Mother India from 
the Bbsckles cf British Imperialism were put 
before them as ideale to be followed. Lives of 
tbe illustrious son^f India like Mahatma Gandhi, 
Pt. Jawabar Nehru, Maulana Azad, Sri 
Subbas Chandra Bose, Maulana Mohammad Ali 
and others, were put before them for inspiration. 
Gradually tbe idea of one Nation came to be 
stamped on every heart. 

There were mass movements for literacy. 
Every Unit Commander was asked to see that 
there was no illiterate person on tbe roll of that 
Unit. Those who were educated were specially 
asked to help in this connection. After sometime 
tbe revolutionary literature of India that bad 
been proscribed in India was pot into the hands 
of the I N-A. members. Thus political education 
in tbe real sense of the term was injected into 
the body of the I.N.A. 

It will not be out of place to mention that 
Capt. Mohan Singh, G.O.C. of Indian National 
Army played a very important role in the 
shaping of th e first Ajmy ^f India’s Liberation. 

Neeson, Bid^dari and Selatar were buzzing 
with activities from September 1942, onwards. 
In these camps tbe I. N. A. members would live 
together, get training together, dine together, 
would celebrate their festivals together without 
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any discrimination of cast, creed and colour. 
The factor that is always l|^t upon “Divide and 
Buie ’’ was conspicuous wm^its absence and 
everything went on quite smoothly. 

The Military training imparted to those 
soldiers of India’s fight for freedom was also 
something quite new. The words of command 
were given in Hindustani. Taotios and military 
strategy that were only meant for high ranking 
ofifloers during the Britisa Eegime, were made 
available for the soldiers of the I.N.A. An Officers 
Training School was established with Ool, 
Habib-ul-Behman as its Commander. Thi^ 

0. T.S. was opened to all the soldiers of the I.N.A., 
and every soldier that went there as a cadet 
could learn all the tactics, and strategy of 
military warfare* 

From September to December 1942, there was 
exhaustive training for the I. N. A. Meanwhila 
the news of the “Quit India” Resolution of 8tb, 
August, 1942, and the wholesale arrests of our 
revered leaders, and the subsequent ghastly story 
of oppression, repression and terror, perpetrated 
deliberately on our unarmed countrymen, 
reached these training Camps in detail. This 
terrible news gave a further acceleration and 
momentum to the training of the I. N. A. 
The enthusiasm and spirit of sacrifice was 
tremendous at that particular period. The I.N.A. 
was itching for action and the gates of the jails, 
in India would have been broken open by the 

1. N. A., had the distance been not so great. 
Indeed it was really very difficult to control tbo. 
passion of the people to free their leaders and 
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India from bondage at that partionlar period. 

Every soldier was pledged to save the honour 
of his country and the Tricolour of India and he 
started preparing himself for every eventuality, 
contingency and even for death itself. The long 
night marches, the hard arms training, the mock 
offensive and defensive battles, regular physical 
training every morning together with a full dose 
of spiritnal training, mentioned above, were all 
steeling the Indian National Army soldiers for 
the actual front life very soon. 

In short, there was a new life, a new 
consciousness and a new strength injected into 
these fighters for India’s freedom. And Gen. 
Mohan Singh deserves the credit for that. 

Crisis in the Organisation. 

It was right at this juncture, that a crisis in 
the whole organisation of the Indian Indepen- 
dence League, including the Indian National 
Army cropped up. The main oaase of this crisis 
was the Japanese and their attitude towards our 
movement. 

First of all the Japanese Government did not 
respond to the last of the Besolutioas passed at 
the Bangkok Conference. In that Beaolntion 
the Japanese Government were requested to 
accept all the Besolutions and make a categorical 
state ment to that effect. Accordingly a copy of 
the Bangkok Conference Besolutions was sent to 
the Japanese Government on 22nd July, 1942. 
Although there was a general reply reavowing 
Japan’s determination to help India to get 
complete independence and stating that she had 
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no territorial or other ambitions over India, yet 
no definite reply from Tokyo was received. 
The Council of Action were, therefore, much 
dissatisfied with the official Japanese attitude, 
and their delaying tactics. 

Secondly, the Japanese High Command was 
showing unwillingness to help in the quick 
expansion of the Indian National Army. 

And thirdly, the Iwakuro Kikan, Japanese 
official organisation, meant to act as liason body 
between the Japanese Military authorities and 
the Grovernment and the 1. 1- L. and I.N. A., was 
too much interfering in the working of the 
League and the Army. Besides, a policy of 
“Divide et impera’’ was also being exercised by 
the Kikan, and certain selfish and interested 
individuals and parties among Indiana were 
being made use of, in this connection. 

Crisis in Burma. 

The first of the crisis came up between the 
Burma Territorial Committee and the Japanese 
Military authorities ai well as the Iwakuro 
Kikan. The trouble started between Sri Baba 
Frashad, the Chairman, and the late Sri D. S. 
Desbpande, the General Secretary, representing 
the League, and Col. Kitabe and Col. Ogura 
representing the Iwakuro Kikan and the 
Japanese Military authorities. These Japanese, 
officers and their subordinates used to interfere, 
too much in the League work, and botb^he 
^oung Indian leaders bould not tolerate tbafe 
interference. At long last, the climax came over 
fehe question of management of properties 
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belonging to those Indians who bad left Barma 
for India. The Japanese not only wanted to 
treat such properties as “enemy properties” but 
a,lso anted the I. I. League to carry on the 
management of such properties as per instructions 
from the Japanese. The niOHt amusing aspect 
of this side-story was that the godowns and such 
like properties belonging to Indians in India or 
elsewhere, used to be under the charge of the 
League, but even an ordinary Japanese soldier 
would go and break open the lock and take 
away what-ever he liked. I his was very much 
resented by Sri Prasad and Sri Desbpande. 
Hence their refusal to do anything with such 
matters. 

There also arose a difference of opinion 
between the League and the Japanese autb rities 
regarding appointment of certain office bearers. 
Sri Prasad, however, keeping up his independent 
stand, considered the Japanese “diBapproval” as 
intruding upon bis as well as the organisation’s 
rights. This followed many conferences and inter- 
views between Sri Prasad and Sri Desbpande on 
one side and the Eikan and Japanese authorities 
on the other. During these conferences and 
interviews, heated discussions took place, and 
Col. Kitabe made some insulting remarks against 
Bti Prasad. Sri Prasad protested against that. 
Later on he and Desbpande sent a comprehensive 
report to President Bose, but the letter wag 
intercepted by the Japanese. The result was that 
he had to pay the price for his independent stand, 
in that, that he was deported from Burma to 
Thailand in 1912-43. This young and brave 
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fighter remained in Thailand, till the Japanese 
surrendered and till he was arrested by the 
British last year. 

Sri D. J. Deshpande also left Burma for 
Singapore, and the Leagua organisation in 
Burma was the first to be shadowed by the 
eclipse. 

Crisis in the I. N. A. 

As the Japanese Government did not send 
any definite reply to the Bangkok Conference 
Besolutions by November *42, General Mohan 
Singh in a meeting of the Council of Action 
expressed his opinin that the Japtnese had evil 
designs, and therefore a clarifioation should be 
sought from them. Hence a demand was 
forwarded to the .Japanese authorities by the 
President on behalf of the Council of Action. 

In the meanwhile, matters worsened and the 
Council of Action refused to allow the I. N. A. 
that had been organised in Malaya to. be 
transferred to Burma, before all outstanding points 
were clarified by the Japanese Government. 

Before any other demand was put forth by 
the Council of Action, or any reply received to 
their previous demand asking for clarification, 
the situation became most critical on 8th, 
December 1942, when Col. Gill was arrested by 
the Japanese military authorities. At the time 
of bis arrest, Col Gill was at the residence of 
-General Mohan Singh, and in spite of the 
General's protest, the military police took him 
away. 

Next day a meeting of the Council of A(^ion 
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was held. Sri N. Baghavan not attending. 13 
was later on reported that he had already resigned 
from the nsembership of the Council of Action. 
At this meeting the other three members, namely, 
Gen. Mohan Singh, Sri K P. K. Menon and 
Lt. Col. G. Q. Gilani also resigned from the 
Gonncil of Action. The resignations were 
accepted by the President, Sri Bash Behari Bose, 
and he alone resumed the leadership of the move* 
met. 

For a few days it seemed as if the atmosphere 
was becoming calm. But the anti-climax came 
on 29th December, when General Mohan Singh 
was arrested by the Japanese, and the Indian 
National Army was dissolved according to a 
secret letter sent by General Mohan Singh to the 
various formation Commanders of the I. N. A. 
prior to his arrest. 

Crisis in Malaya. 

After resuming the leadership of the League 
as well as the 1. N. A. Bash Behari Bose 
declared that he would go to Japan and get the 
necessary clarifications of all the problems from 
the Japanese Government. He also requested 
that till then the organisation of the League 
should carry on . This was agreed to by all the 
Territorial Committees, but the Malaya branch 
asked Bash Behari Bose that "he should try everjr 
possible means to secure a clarification of alf 
matters relating to the movement from the Tokyo 
Government by Declarations, Statements, and 
otherwise at as early a date as 'possible and that 
while the normal working of the movement waa 
to. be carried on as usual, any further move 
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should be decided only after the above declaration.' 
and statement/’ 

It seemed as if the situation had been 
improving. But this did not last long. The 
Iwakuro Kikan meanwhile started building up a 
parallel organisation like the youth League 
movement. Their object was to weaken the 
Indian Independence Movement, and for that 
they carried on intensive propaganda against the 
League and its Leaders- 

In February, 1943, the Territorial Committee 
of the I. I. L. Malaya, after a three days*' 
meeting decided to present a memorandum to- 
Bash Bebari Bose, stating the difficulties of the 
situation. The Committee also decided to resign 
in case no improvement was in sight. 

But before the memorandum reached the 
!• I. L. President, the Japanese got hold of it. 
As a result the Japanese brought pressure upon 
Bose to insist on the resignation of N. Baghavan 
from the Presidentship of the Malayan Branch. 
Sri Baghavan had to resign. Other office bearere 
did not resign, as they wanted to forest all the 
vicious plans of the Japanese who were bent 
upon enforcing their puppets over the League 
organisation. 

Eclipse. 

This eclipsed the movement for some time. 
Although the late Sri Bash Behari Bose took the 
grave responsibility of carrying on the movement 
on his aged shoulders all by himself, and although 
he did not allow the movement to die away, yet 
the fact remains that after the orisia in the I.1.L • 
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and the I.N.A. the Indian freedom movement in 
East Asia suffered a grave set-back. The 
enthusiasm of the X. N. Army and Indian people 
chilled down to its lowest ebb. On the otW 
hand, whatever may be said about the difierenoea 
between Sri Bash Behari Bose and General 
Mohan Singh and other members of the Council 
of Action, one thing emerges crystal clear from 
the crisis that Indians never wanted to be mere 
stooges of the Japanese. The crisis made it 
abundantly clear that Indians never wanted a 
change of masters. They really wanted a free 
India that could stand on her own legs without 
any foreign influence. 



CHAPTER VI. 

New Leader (Netaji) and the New Life. 

After the arrest of General Mohan Singh, 
gome of the memhers of the I.N.A. preferred to 
leave the field of the I.N.A. as a protest, whereas 
others wanted to carry on as fighters for India’s 
Independence on the assurance of Sri Bash 
Bebari Bose that India’s fight for Independence 
could never cease, and that no single personality, 
howsoever great, could dissolve the I.N.A. The 
crisis had, however, made all the Indians awake 
and alert to save themselves from the exploitation 
of any foreign power. 

On the 10th of February, a meeting of all 
the I.N.A Officers including the N. 0. 0. S. was 
held, and the President reformed the I.N A. and 
placed it directly under his control. He gave 
further assurance that I.N.A’s only aim would 
he to free India from foreign bondage. The 
result was that many of those, Who had left its 
fold as a protest against General Mohan Singh’s 
arrest, began rejoining the I.N.A. 

A Committee, consisting of Lt. Col. J. K. 
Bhonsle, Lt. Col. M. Z. Kiani, Lt. Col. A. D. 
Loganadan, and Lt. Col. Ehsan Qadir, was set 
up CO deal with the military affairs Aa a result 
of the efforts of the Committee, a ne^v department 
was opened at the Headquarters of the Indian 
Independence League, which was called the 
Directorate of Military Bureau and the I. N. A- 
was put on a new footing under this Directorate. 
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On 17th, April, 1943, the Direotorat® 
innotioned as follows 

Director of Military Bureau... Lt./Col. J. K. 

Bhonsle. 

Military Secretary ... Major P. K. Sehgal. 

Chief of the General Stafi ... Lt /Col. Shah 

Nawaz Khan. 

... Lt./Ool. A. D. 
Loganadan 

... Cap. Abdul Rashid. 

... Maj. Habib-ul- 

Eehman. 

.... Maj. C.J. Stracey. 
.... Capt, Krishna 

Murti. 

.... Maj. Mata ul- 

Malik. 

... Maj. K. P. 

Tbiinaya. 

.... Lt. / Col. B. C. 

. Allagappan. 

First Singapore Conference. 

Alongwith the reorganisation of the I. N. A., 
the 1. 1. L. Beadguarters were also reorganised. 
In place of Sri B.K. Das, Lt./Col. A. C. Chatterji 
was appointed as General Secretary. Lt. Col. 
Ehsan Qadir was appointed Director of Civil 
Becruits, at the Beadguarters of tbe 1. 1. L; Four 
Training Camps were opened under him at 
Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, Ipoh, and Serampan. 
lor the purpose. 


Chief Administrator 

D.P.M. 

O.T.S. 

Adjutant 

Finance 

Beinforcement 

*‘Q’’ Branch 

D.M.S. 
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Meanwhile a G^nfereaoe of delegates of all 
the I. I. L. Territorial Gommittaes thronghoal 
£%3t Asia was called at Shonan (Singapore) at the 
end of ^pril, 1943. The conference was held 
conder the Presidentship of Sri Rash Behari Bose. 
Among those who attended the Gonferenoe, were 
Bri B. Prasad (head of the Bartuese delegation)| 
Sri Debnath Das, S Ishar Singh, Pt. Baghnnath 
Shastri, Mohammad All Akbar ( Thailand), Mr. 
Ghidambaran (head of the Malayan delegation)^ 
Dr. A.G. Naida and Mr. D. M. Khan (Hoagkong) 
Mr. S. G. Ghakravarty (Borneo), Sri D. S. 
Deshpande (Japan) and others. 

At this conference, the oonstitntion of the 
Indian Independence League, passed at the 
Bangkok Gonferenoe was in certain respeota 
altered and amended. The object of this step 
taken, was to put the organisation on stronger 
footing. 

Also it was at this Gonferenoe that Sri Bash 
Behari Bose announced that Sri Subhas 
Ohandra Bose was expected in East Asia any 
moment. 

The Arrival of the Saviour. 

Soon after the first Singapore Gonferenoe was 
over, Sri, Bash Behari Bose left for Japan. It 
was understood that the President had gone there 
to have negotiations directly with the Tokyo 
Government in connection with the Indian 
freedom movement in East Asia and the attitude, 
of the Japanese Government towards it. 
Especially ha went to seek the clarification (rf 
the Tokyo Government vis-a-vis the Bangkok 
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Beeolutions and points relating to the organisa- 
tion in general. 

It was at this juncture when Indians in East 
Asia were thrilled to know on 15th June, 1943, 
that Snbhas Chandra Bose had arrived in Tokyo 
Irons Berlin. 

Ever since the outbreak of the East Asia War, 
Indians in East Asia would often hear the golden 
voice in ringing tones of this illustrious son of 
India from a far off country. That voice would 
reach Indians off and on, the sincerety and 
earnestness of which would overhelm each and 
every Indian. From tbe very inception of the 
freedom movement in East Asia, Indians there' 
craved to have him among them as their lea^r. 
And they expressed it during the Bai^ok 
conference. But it took exactly one year b^re 
they were actually honoured by the presence of 
their beloved leader ao^ongst themselves. 

On June the 16th, 1943 — exactly one year 
after the Bangkok conference, Indians in East 
came to know that Subhas Babu reached 
ffmyo on the 13th June and had already an 
interview with General Hideki Tojo, the then 
Prime Minister of Japan. On the same 
night, the same familiar and ringing voice of 
Snbhas Chandra Bose was heard over the Tokyo 
Badio. To most of the Indians it was rather 
incredible, that, he was so near to them. Their 
dreams and wishful thinking had both materialised 
and at long last their missing young leader was 
with them. 

Second Singapore Conference. 

In tbe meanwhile another Conference of the 
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representatives of Indians from throughout East 
Aeia was called on 4th of July, 1943, Subhas 
Babu arrived in Singapore on 2od July, 
alongwith Sri Rash Behari Bose. Subhas Bose 
arrived there tale and hearty, full of inspiration 
and determination with the spirit of “Do or Die,’* 
and last but not ^th^ least as one who was 
destined to be the greatest Military leader — 
the Sipah-Salar a- Azam, of India’s Army of 
Liberation. 

On 4th July 1943, the arranged conference 
was held at the Toa Gekijo (Cathay Building), 
Singapore. Sri Rash Behari Bose presided. The 
old man delivered a fiery presidential address, in 
the cooreB of which he told the Indian leaiers 
gathered there, that he had br ought a present for 
t hem, and ^at waa ^ubbas-~^e~7Bgtfer~^"'~tbe 
million^ He pToudly invited Subhas Chandra 
Bose to take over the presidentship of the Indian 
Independence League in East Asia. 

Subhas Babu accepted this heavy responsibility 
and made an impressive speech there. During 
his speech he stated in detail the events which 
led to the outbreak of the World War, his escape 
and his desire to continue the fight for India’s 
freedom from abroad. He also foreshadowed 
his plan to form a Provisional Government of 
free |ndia to lead the National Army of India’s 
liberation to battle at the most opportune 
moment. After accepting the responsibility, he 
appointed Sri Rash Behari Bose as his Supreme 
Adviser. 

On July the 5th, the day after he took over 
the presidentship of the Indian Independence 
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league, Subhas Chandra Bose took the salute 
-at a Parade of the Azad Hind Fauj (Indian 
National Army) on the maidan opposite to the 
Municipal OflSce in Sbonan (Singapore). Clad 
in white Achkan Pajama and white Gandhi 
Oap, Subhas Chandra Bose addressed all 
xanks of the I. N. A. It was his maiden speech 
in East Asia. It was one of the most remarkable 
speeches, he made in his life. Subhas Bose gave 
a new slogan to the fighters for India’s freedom, 
when he among many other things, said “When 
the Germans invaded France, on the lips of 
every German Soldier was ‘To Paris,’ ’To 
Paris’ And they achieved it. When the Japanese 
launched their compaigu against the Anglo* 
American on the lips of every Japanese soldiers 
was ‘ i'o Singapore’ ‘To Singapore’. Now we 
have to start our sacred and historic compaign, 
we will say ‘ To Delhi’ ‘ To Delhi’ “On To 
Delhi” will be our slogan.” This simply enchanted 
the Indian soldiers and their enthusiasm knew 
no bounds. 

The following day, Subhas Bose, and General 
Hideki Tojo, Premier of Japan, jointly took the 
salute at another parade-of the Azad Hind Fauj 
on the same maidan. 

On July the 8th, 1943, Subhas Chandra Bose 
^announced to the World the formation of the 
Azad Hind Fauj (Indian National Army) 

On July 9th, a mammoth mass rally of 
Indians in Sbonan was held to receive their 
leader. Over 60,000 Indians attended. It was 
at this meeting that Subhas Babu placed before 
Jndians in East ^sia a programme of Total 
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Mobilisation of men, money and materials to win 
India’s complete Independence. He also gave 
a new slogan to his countrymen, and that was 
“Jai Hind” — Victory to India. 

Three days later on July 9tb, Suhhas Babu 
announced that he had decided to organise a 
fighting force of Indian women in East Asia, 
to be named after the famous Eani Lakshmi 
Bai of Jhansi, who fought tooth and nail against 
the British during India’s first War of 
Independence in 1857. 

The reception that was accorded to Subhas 
Babu on his arrival in Singapore was to be 
envied even by great emperors. Not only at 
Singapore but throughout East Asia, mass 
rallies of Indians were held expressing their 
jubilation over the arrival of tbeir Leader. In 
fact Indians in East Asia rose as one man and 
acclaimed him as their “Netaji’’ and entrusted 
to him their own destiny and that of their 
mother country. The enthusiasm of the I. N. A. 
members and that of the general public that 
had been chilled a bit due to the unfortunate 
crisis in the organisation, now knew no bounds. 
Tcose who had been^ hitohing and hesitating 
for active participati(3^ in the activities of the 
I. N. A. due to tbeir doubts about the leadership 
of the movement and sincerity of the Japanese, 
now came forward and staked their all simply 
because of Subhas, one of the greatest sons of 
India, whose sincerity and integrity for the cause 
of India’s Independence had been tested times 
without number, whose selfishness, patriotism 
and great personal risk of his own life for the 
10 
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cause of India’s Independence, bad been as 
clear as broad day light. Indians in East Asia 
thanked their stars that Providence had sent 
them a great leader who could not be deceived 
by any power, howsoever, great and shrewd on the 
question of India’s complete Independence. They 
believed Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose was the 
one person who was destined to make them see 
India fully independent and glorious in every 
walk of life. 



CHAPTER VII 

Azad Hind Organisation in Europe. 

Before I proceed further with NetajiV 
whirlwind tours, his rousing of the Indians in 
East Asia, his reorganisation of the Indian 
Independence Leag^ and the I.N.A., it is 
worth-mentioning (^^[TOwhat Netaji did in Europe 
prior to his arriv^ in East Asia. I would, 
therefore, like to depict in a few words the 
description of the sister organisation in the west— 
the organisation which was organised by India’s 
dynamic leader — Subbas — before he left Europe 
for East Asia. 

For Indians in Europe, the mystery of Sabhas 
Babu’s disappi^aranoe fro(u India was solved 
sometime i n, October, 194 1- morning 

in October, 1941 some proninent Indiana in 
Berlin received an invitation from a certain 
Senor 0. Mozotta, who wished to have their' 
company at a tea party. The invitation was 
issued from No. 6. Sophienstrasse, Berlin — a' 
villa where a former British Ambiesador used to 
reside before the war. The Indian dignitories 
reached the villa of their host, whose name 
suggested that he was an Italian gentleman. 
But to their great surprise they were received by 
a tall, well-built, handsome, spectacled and 
imposing personality, who greeted them in fluent 
Hindustani. They were further astounded to 
find that the guests were all Indians. They also 
had a pleasant shock to discover that their host. 
Benor Mozotta was not an Italian bnt an Indian, 
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and was none other than their lost leader — 
€abhas Chandra Bose. The atmosphere was 
surcharged with emotion. Every body was silent. 

Netaji broke the silence and said that he had 
come to Europe with a view to continue his 
struggle for India’s freedom from abroad. 

It was during these days that Indian troops 
in great numbers were surrendering to the 
dermans on the battlefields of Egypt and Libya. 
These prisoners of war learnt with a great joy 
'that Subhas Bose was in Europe and intended to 
organise an armed force to help tbe forces of the 
freedom movement within India. They were 
eager to join the ranks of that proposed free 
India’s armed force for tne liberation of their 
oountry. 

^ Before organising a free India Army Netaji 
organised tbe Azad Bind Sangh in Europe with 
its Headquarters in Berlin. Mr. Abid Hussain 
'who later accompanied Netaji to East Asia as 
Iris private Secretary and who later became .a 
Xit./Colonel in tbe Indian National Army, was 
the first Indian in Europe to join Subhas Babu. 
The first and foremost activity carried on by the 
Azad Hind Sangh was the radio propaganda. 
The first Radio programme under the name of 
the Azad Hind Sangh started in January, 1942. 
And on tbe historic day of 26th January, 1942— 
the Independence Day^the free India Army 
WAS formed with its camp at Hamburg. It was 
called the Ereise Indian Legion. A ceremony was 
held at this occasion when the German and 
Japanese representatives were also present. 

Netaji had originally asked for only 400 
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voluateers for the Legion. Bat the response was 
admirable and the strength of the Freise Indian 
Legion rose to 4.000. The Legion consisted of 
many units including parachutists, infantry, 
cavalry, meohani-ed oorp^ etc. Some of them 
were given training at Mesertz— a camp aboub 
11 Kilometres from the town of Regen wormleger. 
The rest were trained at a camp near 
Kuinigsberg. The training of the men was 
very vigorous and included all weapons lika 
heavy and light machine guns, aati-tank guns, 
mortars, mountain training, swimming, riding 
pioneer, artillery etc. Chose who were trained 
at Kuinigsberg had to undergo a preliminary 
training at Frankenberg. 

/ Besides the exhaustive military training, 
the oflSoers and men of the Freise InHian 
Legion were given political training. That 
included history of their country and world, 
history of the national struggle for independence 
inside India before and since 1857, life stories of 
fodia’s national leaders and histories of the 
various revolutions in different countries of the 
world. 

This was the military aspect of the 
organisation. On the civil side, the Azad Hind 
Sangh rallied all Indians in Europe under its 
tri-colour banner and organised them. The 
Azad Hind Sangh had its branobes in all the 
main cities of Europe. The most prominent 
among Indians in Europe was Sri . A. 
Nambiar and Netaji appoi nted him "aiT^Dhi ef 
oI th^^fga'nisation in Europ^ Later on when 
Netdii loft for East Asia. Mr. Nambiar was 
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appointed a Minister of the Azad Hind 
Government. Other prominent men in the 
organisation were Dr. Sultan, incharge of the 
foreign affairs, Mr. M. V. Rao, Chief of the 
Paris branch of the organisation,’ Dr. Mullik, 
Mr. Gunpiliay, Mr. Surgupba, Dr. Karta Ram 
and others. 

The . ^zad Hind S acgh in Europe was 
carrying on a well systenTatiBed publicity and 
propaganda work as well. There was a paper, 
“Azad_ELind” published by the organisation. 
Besides there were three radios under the 
control of the Sangb. 'J’hey were the Azad 
Hind Radio, the National Congress Radio, 
and the Azad Muslim Radio. 

Netaji left Europe for East Asi a in the month 

February. 194 .S. 'I’his was Netaji’s second 
laifemptr The first beinc in January of the 
^ame year. In January, Netaji left Berlin for 
Sfene from where be was scheduled to leave. 
But just before his departure, he came to know 
%at the British secret service was in the know 
of bis plans. Bence the postponement of his 
programme. Second time he left Germany was 
in February. This time his departure, date of 
departure, destination, route and means and 
ways every thing was kept strictly confidential. 
Very few knew it And it remained a mystery, 
till r* cently, when Lt /Col. A. Hasan and Maj. 
N. G. Swami, who came along with Netaji from 
Germany and were his private secretaries 
disclosed that they came by a German submarine. 



CHAPTER Vm 


Whirlwind Tours and Reorganisation. 

^A/Soon after his arrival in Singapore, and 
over the leadership of the movement, 
Netaji Snbhas Chandra Bose, set himself on the 
task of rousing the Indiana from their great 
slumber, and conveying to them his message of 
freedom. He spoke at mass meetings both in 
Singapore and other prominent places of East 
Asia. His great name, especially his mysterious 
escape from India in 1941, his constructive work 
in the cause of India’s independence in Europe 
and now his dramatic appearance in East Asia, 
inspite of the war with all its risks, made people 
extremely anxious to see him with their own eyes 
and personally listen to the words uttered 
by him. 

After 15th July, 1943 he toured whole of 
Malaya, on 5th August, he went to Bangkok 
(Thailand), where he was given a rousing reception 
by the people there. He remained there for 
nearly a week During that period he addressed 
many mass rallies held in the Chalalong Eorn 
University Hall. On the historic 
day of 8th AugnsJ^Netaji was 
he addressed a i^ws gathering. 

Prom Bangkok, Netaji wera fo^Burma.^^Fb^' 
Burma to Indonesia — Ja>«,^Bum0ra.rt ■ 

Borneo. Wherever he went bn W^^i^rouAuie 
receptions by the Indians. 

It was an ocean of heads mMuDame to 
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to him during these mass rallies. Millions of 
eyes would be fixed at him as if they would feed 
on him and would still remain hungry. Netaji 
used to deliver his speeches in fine Hindustani^ 
and an orator as he was, his every word would 
reach the very heart of the people. In his 
speeches, he would stress upon, peep into and 
botanise over all the ills prevailing in India 
and^the only remedy to get rid of these ills, he 
would tell them was to unite into one brotherhoodr 
that knew no differences of caste, colour and 
gave Indians a new hope. Every 
'?vord that was uttered by him was chewed, leamt 
and inwardly digested by those who listened to 
him. It will be no exaggeration to say that in 
the critical year of 1943, Netaji Subhas Chandra 
Bose came to the Indians in East Asia as their 
prophet and saviour. 

His speeches to the members of the Indian 
National Army, were unique by themselves in as- 
muctms be bad brought with him the latest 
expeitecces of the war from bis tour of the 
Eurcpeon countries. He dilated at length on 
the Russian Bevolution, the Irish. Revolution, 
the Turkish Revolution and the first War of 
India’s. Independence of 1867. His great perso* 
nality, and his vast experience of modern military 
warfare bad a great effect on the members of the 
LN.A. They found, the real Commander that 
would lead them to victory bad at long last 
arrived. 

Besidea^elivering speeches, Netaji also«gaT»> 
nany press conferences, attended by Indian,. 
Fapanese, Chinese, Siamese, German, Italian 
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and othe]Moari ^ li ^ t|^ His profoai^ knowledge, 
his t o thrpDm iland defini:;e replie&^nd reaotiona 
to questions put to him by the oorrespondents,, 
and his keen sense of the value of the publicity 
and propaganda always created a good impression, 
on all 

The Marvellous Response of the poor. 

T he immediate egeo^ of Netaji’s speeohedu 
had been tremendous, on all and sundry. Ever^ 
one — man and woman — young and old, wanted/ 
to respond to the clarion call of Netaji Every 
body came forward to sacrifice whatever he or' 
sbe could in the cause of India’s freedom. One 
thing however is worth mentioning. Although 
there was no Indian who did not come forward 
to attend Net^i’s speeches and did not sacrifice 
for the cause, 5*4 libe response from the poor was 
simply marvellous. The Labourers and the, 
Gwalas of Malaya and Thailand, the labourers 
and rickshaw pullers of Burma and the poor 
Indians of other regions in East Asia, indeed^- 
stole a .march over the rich Indians. They 
deserve a special mention and praise. They 
were the' first , to mobilize themselves i n tot o ■ 
according to the instructions of Netaji. 

At mass meetings, addressed by Netaji, these 
poor folks would come must humbly and give 
their ail to Netaji. It was indeed a touching 
sight to see thousands of them coming with their 
small boxes, containing ^rnings of their lives, 
and putting the same at t le feet of their Leader. 
Netaji would be overwhelmed with feelings and 
emotion at their sacrifice, and would personally 
embrace them» and ask the richer folks io- 
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emulate them. The Gwalas of Thailand and 
Malaya were so anxious to do their best for India’s 
independence that they would contribute 
whatever they had, would place their cattle at 
the disposal of the Indian Independence League 
and wonld press Netaji to accept them as recruits 
for the I. N. A., and to enable them to fight for 
India’s independence. 

It was these Gwalas, who came mostly from 
U.P. (those in Thailand mostly come from the 
district of Gorakhpur) and the Punjab, and the 
labourers, who came mostly from South India 
wh o made the movement such a strong, vast 
and tremendous organisation. 

The rich also did not lag behind. Or rather, the 
rich too gradually came forward in thousands and 
contributed very handsomely to the movement. 

At mass meetings Netaji would be profusely 
garlanded and later on these garlands would be 
auctioned and would fetch sums that were never 
b^w one lakh. 

The I.N.A. Under Netafi’s Command. 

When the heavy task of rousing the three 

ions of lodians in East Asia was finished, 
,,3'f^ji devoted himself to the task of overhauling 
STn reorganising the Indian Independence 
'movement in East Asia. 

He bad already become the President of the 
Indian Independence League Now, due to 
overwhelming pressure from all ranks of the 
^N.A. and the general public of East Asia, 
^etaji a e o e n t o d to become the Supreme Com' 
inander of the I.N.A. as well. Taking over the 
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•Coomiand on 26tih August. 1943, Netaji Subhash 
Cbaudra Bose issued the following special order 
of the Day to tbe officers and men of the Azad 
Hind Fauj. 

“SPECIAL ORDER OF THE DAY” 

BY 

SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 
Supreme Commander Azad Hind Fauj 
(Indian National Army) 

In the interests of the Indian Independence 
Movement and of the Azad Hind Fauj, I take 
over the direct command of our Army from this 
^ay. 

This is for me a matter of joy and pride 
because for an Indian, there can be no greater 
honour than to be the Commander of India’s 
Army of Liberation. But I am conscions of the 
magnitude of the task that I have undertaken 
and I feel weighed down with a sense of 
responsibility. I pray that God may give me 
the necessarv strength to fulfil my duty to 
Indians, under all oiroumsiiances, however, difficult 
or trying they may be. 

I regard myself as the servant of 38 crores 
of my countrymen, who profess different religious 
faiths. I am determined to discharge my duties 
in snob a manner that the interests of these 38 
crores may be safe in my hands and every single 
Indian will have reason to put complete trust in 
me. It is only on the basis of undiluted 
nationalism and of perfect justice and impartiality 
that India’s Army of Liberation can be built up. 
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In the ooming straggle for the emancipation 
of onr motherland, for the establishment of » 
Government of free India, based on the good*wilI 
of 38 orores of Indians and for the creation of a 
permanent army which will guarantee Indian 
Independence for all the Azad Hind Fauj 

has a vital role to play. To fulfil this role, we 
most weld ourselves into an army that will have 
only one goal, namely the freedom of Indians and 
only one will namely to do or die in the cause of 
India’s freedom. When we stand, the Azad Hind 
Fauj has to be like a wall of granite ; when we 
maroh^ the Azad Hind Fauj has to be like a 
steam-roller. 


Our task is not an easy one ; the war will 
be long and bard, but I have complete faith in 
the justice and in the invincibility of our cause. 
38 orores of human beings who form about one- 
fifth of the human race, have a right to be free 
and they are now prepared to pay the price of 
freedom. There is consequently no power on 
earth that can deprive us of our birth right of 
liberty any longer. 


Comrades, Oflficers and men, with your 
nnstinted support and unflinching loyalty the 
Azad Hind Fauj will become the instrument of 
India’s Liberation. Ultimate Victory will 
certainly be ours, I assure you. Our work has. 


il^eady begun. 

Vf With the slogan “ On to Delhi ” on our lips, 
let us continue to labour and to fight till our 


National Flag flies over the Viceroy’s House in 


New Delhi, and the Azad Hind Fauj holds its 
victory parade inside the ancient Bed Fortress oi 
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the Indian Metropolis. 

General H.Q. (Sd) Subhas Chandra Boses 

Indian National Army, Supreme Commanders 
25) August, 1943. (Sipah Salar). 

As soon as Netaji took over the command of 
the I. N. A.^new wave of enthusiasm could be 
seen throughout the Army. Prisoners of war 
from variou^amps began to swell the ranks of 
the I.N.A. 

Besides the prisoners of war, civilian Indians 
irom throughout East Asia started enrolling 
themselves in the I.N.A. In 1942, before the crisis 
in the organisation there had been a calling up 
of civil volunteers for the I, N. A., and a very 
large number of them bad enlisted. But owing 
to the indifferent attitude of, the Japanese, 
and obstacles put by them bn the way of 
getting recruits, the scheme could not succeed. 
Now, when Netaji came, the civil recruitment 
was revived and many training camps were 
opened in Malaya with a total capacity 
of training nearly 7,CK)0 recruits at one time. 
Civilians came iu large numbers to offer 
themselves as recruits for the I. N. A. It was 
very difficult to cope with the tremendous rush 
of the people. Malaga, Thailand, Burma wera 
dotted with LN.A. camps various places, and 
even then the recruits could Dot be accommodated 
due to the lack of s^ many facilities. ^ However^ 
for surplus voluntOTrs part-time training was 
arranged and was imparted thrice a week. 

Most of the civilians who offered themselvev 
4s volunteers for the I. N. A., were laboarerfl^ 
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mostly from South India, Gvralas mostly hailing 
from U.P. and the Punjab, and policemen, ooming 
from the Punjab. 

Every civilian volunteer bad to fill a form at 
the time of recruitment (See Appendix 1). Also 
he had to take a pledge (See Appendix 11). 

Within few months an army of 30,000 soldiers 
had thus been organised. All the men, however, 
could not be fully equipped and armed. Arms, 
ammunition and clothings were inadequate. 
However, one division was quite nicely organised. 
This Division No. 1 consisted of almost all the 
units of the First Hind Field Force Group plus 
a new Brigade, the Subhas Brigade. All the 
brigades of No. 1 Division were reorganised as 
follows : — 

1. Subhas Brigade put under the Command 

of Maj. Gen. Shah Nawaz. 

2. Gandhi Brigade, was put under the 

Command of Col. I.J. Eiani. 

3. Azad Brigade, was put under the 

Command of Col. Gulzara Singh. 

4. Nehru Brigade, was put under the 

Command of Col. G. 8. Dbiilon. 

The special Service Group was renamed as 
the No. 1 Bahadur Group, put under the 
Command of Col. Burbanuddin and No. 2 
Bahadur Group put |be Command Qf Major 
Fateh Khan. The duties of the Bahadur Group 
included patrolling into enemy territory, sabotage, 
infiltration, propaganda among enemy troops 
and bringing the news regarding the enemy 
movements. 
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The Intelligenoe Group was put under the 
Command of Col. S. A. Malik. This Gioup also 
carried on the same work which the Bahadur 
Group did. But the members of this Group 
went deeper into the enemey lines than those 
of the Bahadur Group. 

Later on two more Divisions were organised 
No. 2 and No.' 3. After Division No. 1 was sent 
to the Assam Front, No. 2 Division was 
despatched to Bangoon area, Division No. B 
was however throughout the war in Malaya. 
This Division consisted mainly of the civilian 
recruits. 

Besides, two ofQcers* training schools were 
opened'One in Singapore and the other at 
Kambe near Bangoon in Burma. These schools 
turned out thousands of ^ouog ofScers who 
later played a very important and heioic role on 
the borders of India and Burma. 

The Azad Hind Sangh. 

Behind the columns of the warriors of the 
Azad Hind Fauj was the organisation of the 
Indian Independence League or the Azad Hind 
Sangh, which was reorganised vitally along with 
the A. H. Fauj. Within a very short space of 
time a net work of its branches could be seen in 
Malaya, Thailand. Burma, the Andemans, Java, 
Sun.atra, Celebes, Bornef^ the Philippines, 
China and Japan. The Headquarters of the 
I. I. L. remained in Singapore) till they were 
shifted to Bangoon in early January, 1945. 
A Bear Headquarters however continued to 
function in Singapore. 
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Each of the country mentioned above had a 
Territorial Committee of its o^n. This 
Committee was directly under the control of the 
Headquarters of the Sangh. And this Territorial 
Committee controlled all its branches in its 
province. The Headquarters of the Azad Hind 
Sangh consisted of more than 15 branches, the 
main being the Departments of 1, Supply. 
2. Finance, 3. Audit. 4. Publicity, Press and 
Propaganda. 6. Women’s affairs. 6. Recruitment 
and Training 7. Branches 8. Social and 
Welfare, 9* Education. 

The Territorial Committees too consisted of 
these departments. It was through these 
Territorial Committees that the Azad Hind 
Movement functioned. Tbs Fund Committees 
aet up by the Headquarters and the Purchasing 
Commissions sent by the Supply Department of 
the Headquarters functioned through these 
Territorial Committees and achieved the desired 
and set objectives. 

The following are the descriptions of each of 
the Territorial Committees functioning in all the 
countries vof^ast Asia. 

(a) Malaya. 

.{^oon after - Netaji arrived, the Malayan 
erritorial Committee and the local branches of 
e Indian InJlpendence League were 
_ nised. Mr. J. A. Thitty was made the 
hEirman of the Territorial Committee. Other 
prominent men included Dr. N. K. Menon 
(Penang), Mr Chidambaram (Singapore) 
Brahmcbari Kailasbam, Dr. Lakshamaiyer 
<Khala Lumpur). Mr. A. Yellapa (Singapore) 
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Dr. Mrs. Lakshmi Swaminathan and others. 

A total of 70 branohes with a ^eoibecship 
of over two iakha were or^Bised. ^ ^ ' 

Becriiitment The first a Ad foremott ' wbric 
done by the organisation in jtfalaya after'Netajfs 
arrival, was the reoraitmeht of oivilidnS as 
volunteers for the I. N. A. and the 1. 1. L. 
Many recruiting centres were opened throngboht 
Malaya, and many training d4mps were alsd 
opened. These camps were the Swaraj Institute 
Penang, Azad School Singapore, BYTC (Bha»t 
Youth Training Gamps) Euala Lnm;^iir, 
Training Centres at Ipoh, Seremban and Selatar. 

All these camps were put under the charge 
of Lt. Ool. Ebsan Qadir. 

More than 20)000 Indians, mostly labourers 
and Gwalas volunteered themselves as reoruits 
for the I. N. A., but these camps dM not .hat^ 
capacity to accommodate more than .7)000 
trainees. 

Finance : — The movement ^ ^ w^s finaho^ 
only by Indian money. Millions of' dblh^^ 
were collected during Netaji's tbuesi /Wnd hy 
the Finance Department. Many, An Ind^ 
respoi^ded to the orH of Totad MdbHissttiph 
literaUy. There were luany, mostl;^" .nipot 
who (mered their belongings as well ae^snw^to 
for the oanSe of India's freedom/ <^1^'' oh. 
one oOoasion, that is, ia January, 19dS, 4 poilliba 
dollars^- were oolleoted in Malaya within two 
weeks. The total amount oolleoted in Malaya 
-ran into tens of millions of dollars. 

Fuhliaiy and>Fra]^ganda:-^Th3A DeparlifOtnl 
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of the Malayan • Territorial Committee was 
actually amalgamated with the same Department 
of the 1. 1. L. Headquarters, which was at 
Singapore at the time of Netaji’s arrival. Even 
after the Headquarters was shifted to Bangoon, 
this department remained under the control 
of the Bear Headquarters of the 1. 1. L., 
at Singapore. The object was to carry on 
co-ordinated publicity and propaganda from all 
centres of the 1. 1. L. Shri S. A. Ayer was the 
Secretary of this Department till the formation 
of the Azad Hind Government when he was 
made Minister for the same. 

Two radio programmes used to be put up by 
this Department, namely 1. I. L. Headquarters 
Badio (renamed as Azad Hind Government 
Headquarters Badio, after the formation of the 
Government.) and the Indian National Army 
B^io. 

The Press section of the Department carried 
on the publication of many dailies and weeklies, 
G;overnment Gazettes and other publications. 
M. Sivaram was its Director. The dailies were 
Azad Hind ”, English, Azad Hind ” Boman 
l^industani ‘'Swatantra Bharatam” Tamil and 
Malayam, and “Puma Swaraj” (TamiO, Penang. 
The weeklies included “Awaz-a-Hind” and some 
Others in Boman Hindustani and Tamil. 

Shri S. A. Ayer. 

The Secretary of one of the most important 
Departments df the I.I.L. Headquarter and lat^r 
Minister of the , same Department in the Azad 
^fiind Glovernment] was Shri' S. A* Ayer, Who 
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Started his journalistio career in 1918 as siib*editor 
and junior reporter in tbe Bombay Office of thia 
Associated Press of India. In 1926 he was 
appointed Editor, Eeuter — A.P. office in Calcutta. 
He worked on the editorial staS of the Reuters 
in London from November 1932 to April 1933. 
Prom 1936 to 1939, Sri Ayer worked as Manager 
of the Reuter— A.P. office in Rangoon. After the 
outbreak of the last Europeon War, he was 
appointed Reuter’s Special Correspondent at 
Bangkok (Thailand). He held this position till 
the East Asia War broke oat and that country 
came under the Japanese. 

After the establishment of the 1. 1. L. 
Headquarters in Bangkok Mr. Ayer joined the 
Headquarters in July, 1942, as inoharge df 
the Radio Propaganda, under' . Sri K P^ K. 
Menon, a member of the Council of ; Aotioi|. 
When tne Headquarters was shifted to Singa-poie 
in February, 1943, Shri Ayer also went 
there and . was in May, 1943, made Secretary 
of the , Department of: Publicity, Press and 
Propaganda of the I. I. L. Headquarters. In 
October, 1943,V?hen Netaji formed the Provisional 
flovernment of AzadHind Sri Ayer was inade 
tbi!. .Minister of Publicity and Propaganda. ‘ In 
January,: 1.944, he went to Burma along: with the 
.Headquarters of tbe.I.LL. and the A. H. Govei^n* 
i!aent.( > In Burma, • Sri Ayer was appointed ah 
pecretary to the Azad Hind G’dvernment.. in 
addition to his being. Minister of .Pnblioity . and 
Propaganda Hester on. he, waa a, ale a member 
of the ^^ar C,Qunoi). , ,, ; , ,, 

' In :;i Aprjl,. .tl946, , i he ueyftoaatfed ; Saogodn 
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«loDg with Netaji and the other Cabinet members, 
and went to ^Bangkok and Singapore. He left 
Singapore by air alongwitb Netaji on 16th August, 
1946 enroute to Japan via Bangkok and Saigon. 
Prom Saigc n Netaji left by one plane, and Sri 
Ayer by another. Sri Ayer reached Japan on 
the 22nd of August. After three days of his 
arrival he came to knotr of the^agedy, which 
overtook Netaji’s plane ^ f ^ ^ ^ 

On 19th November,^ last year, Mr. Ayer left 
Tokyo by air and reached India on 21st 
November. Arriving in Delhi the next day, he 
was detained in the Bed Port for two days, after 
which ha wag released unconditionally. He is 
now amidst us taking an active part in the relief 
work for the I. N. A. personnel. 

Bdief and Social Welfare Along with its 
political aspect, the Indian Independence League 
also carried out a programme of relief and social 
eervioe. Large funds were spent by the Malayan 
organisation for relief work among the Indians 
who were hard hit by the war. Particularly 
^ong the labour population of Malaya, the 
ttfistresB was acute, and the various branches of 
tiie League appointed doctors and organised relief 
centres, where food and medicines were given free 
^ all deserving cases. The biggest relief camp in 
Malaya was at Kuala Lumpur where at one time 
there used to be a daily average of over 1,000 men, 
women and children, and the monthly expenses 
name to ovei* 75,000 dollars. 

A programme of settling Indians on land was 
also undertaken by the Malayan League. Over 
< 2,000 acres iolwland, mo^ly virgin jungle ' land. 
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were cleared and l^llofeted to the Indian settlers 
for planting. 

The League also undertook the education of 
Indian children. National Schools were opened 
and run by the I, I. League. Hindustani-— in 
Bornan pcript — was taught in all Schools and 
more progress was made towards the study of 
Hindustani during the three years of the war 
than ever before. 

The Death Valley : — By the way it will not 
be out of place to mention the humiliating and 
painful conditions which thousands of our 
compatriots had to undergo on the Thai Burma 
Bailway during the Japanese regime. This 
Thai'Burma border can very adequately be 
termed ^ “Death Valley”. 

Soon' after the Japanese occupation of Siam 
and Malaya, they made a project of buildihg a 
railway line omneoting Siam and Burma. For 
that they needed industrious and efdoient labour. 
The Siamese and Malayan labourers did not 
suit them, because they were too “lazy”. The 
Chinese labourers though hardworking were not 
reliable. The only choice was left for the Indian 
labour, and the only place from where they could 
^^^^Med^Wj^Malaya. Hence the Japanese 
<e tqgVr -g ^ rTflnan labourer to work out their 
proposed project. To achieve this end ^ the 
Japanese usM many ways. One of them was 
of course a black spot upon some qf the Indians 
in Malaya. These Indians were holding 

good positions in the Indian I^ependence 
League. These selfish Indians just to cnr^ 
Im&vtt with the Japanese, helped them in 
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reernibing'thie Indiftn labourers from iMalaya for 
the oouBtruction of the Thai-Burma Railiyay. 
The poor laboar pra^ ^b o mostly oanqe from 
Slputh India, were believe that they were 

being recruited for the fight for India’s freedom. 
This mostly happened before Netaji appeared 
in the arena of the I. I. L. politics. After 
Netaji's , arrival, this process was brought to a 
Btandstill though not completely. 

Yet, those who had already been recruited 
could not be snatched back from the cruel and 
devilish hands, controlling the construction of the 
road. There is no doubt that the railway was 
used also by the Indian National Army while 
enroute to Burma from Malaya. But the 
conditions, under which our compatriots 
numbering about 100,000 had to work were 
not only horrible but also About 
86,000 of them met a slow, t< wtu@ rand horrible 
death. A^^d those who lived through became 
disabled and invalids as a result of malnutrition, 
beating, jungle-sicknesses, cancers and so on. 

(b) Thailand. 

After Netaji’s arrival in East Asia, the Azad 
Hind Saugb, Thailand Territorial Committee, was 
rBorganised. Sri A.M. Sahay,*wbo later on became 
the Secretary to the Azad Hind Government, 
Mfith Ministerial rank, was appointed tho. 
Qhairinan. ^Vith the reorganisation and as 
a fosplt .of Netaji’s clarion call for Tptal 
znebilisation for (he expected armed :>ifight for 
India's libersition, Indians of. Thailand . tlurew 
th^miplyps Wto the 
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SooD after tlfat when the Asad Hind Ol-overnment 
was formed, Sardar Ishar Singh the- mostr 
prominent among Indians in Thailand was 
made the Chairman of the Thailand Territorial 
Committee of the Azad Hind Sangh. 

Sardar Ishar Singh. 

Sardar Ishar Singh hails from the village of 
Philoke, District Gujranwal^ (Punjab). Ha 
. lelongsito a family who hait^i^ays contributed 
4ts bit to India’s fight for freedom. During the 
World War 1914*18, his uncle, late Sardar, 
Bndha Singh, who was in those days in Bangkok, 
was instrumental in helping Lala Har Dyal and 
his comrades in making their escapes good. 
When the war ended, he was arrested, insulted 
and transported for life to the Andemans, where 
he died as a result of maltreatment. 

Sardar Ishar Singh has been taking interest 
in the national movement ever since his student 
days. He attended a few sessions of the 
Congress. Before the outbreak of the East Asia 
War, he was the managing proprietor of one of 
the leading Indian business houses in Bangkok. 

When the Indian National Council was 
formed in Bangkok he was one among thojpe who, 
alongwith Pandit Baghunath Sba^tny’.took a 
le ading part in building up the organisatfdii, :r 

At the Bangkok Conference, Sa.^dar tsh^r 
Singh was one of the prominent delegafr^ 
representing the Indian community in Thailand. 
When the Indian Independence League 'was 
established, Sardarji was appointed ihe Social 
and Welfare Secretary of the Thailand Oommirttee. 
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He threw-bur heart and soul ir/ the movement, 
and became one of tbe two most important and 
popular men among Indians in Thailand, the 
other being Pandit Baghunath Shastri. 

Just before Netaji’s arrival, there was 
prevailing a sort of pessimism among the Indian 
community. Tbe credit of keeping up the morale 
of Indians in Thailand goes to Sardarji and 
Panditji. 

In the reorganised Thailand Territorial 
Committee after Netaji’s arrival, Ishar Singh 
continued to serve as the Social and Welfare 
Secretary. Now, he was more active than ever 
before. The result was that when the formation 
of the Provisional Government of Azad Hind 
was announced, Sardar Ishar Singh was appointed 
as one of the Advisors to the Government. He 
also succeeded Sri A> M. Sahay, as chairman of 
the L I. L., Thailand Territorial Committee. 
Pandit B. N. Shastri was appointed his Chief 
Advisor. 

Ishar Singh carried on his new and heavy 
duties very successfully and admirably, for he 
had a strong cabinet. It consisted of 14 members, 
including Pandit B. N. Shastri, Advisor and 
later Finance Secretary, Dr. P. N. Sbarma, 
Publicity, Press and Propaganda Secretary, Mr. 
B. A. Eapasi, Supply Secretary, Mr. Harbans 
Lai, General Secretary, Maulvi Ali Akbar, joint 
Secretary, Maulvi Abdul Maqaddas, Branches 
Secretary, Col. G. B. Nagar, Beoruitmeat and 
Training Secretary, and othws. 

SfM^ar Ishar Singh was later on, in reoogni* 
tion(rf the services rendered by him and b^ 
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Indians in Thailand, appointed by ' Netaji a 
Minister in the Azad ]ffind Government. 

Organisation.— -‘ka a result of the enthnsiastio 
response to the call of their Leader, who had 
given them as to all Indians, a new life and a 
new awakening, Indians in Thailand came 
forward and rallied under the Tri>Colour banner 
of the Ll.L., To cope with this enthusiasm, 2& 
branches of the I.I.L. were established throughout 
Thailand. 

Funds Indians in Thailand poured out all 
for the purse of the I.I.L. From millionaires 
down to the Gwalas there was hardly any body 
left who did not contribute towards the funds of 
the I.I.L. There were many cases, when the 
Gwalas and the watchmen offered the savings, 
they had collected after years of sweat and toiL 
for the freedom movement. More than 15- 
million Tioals were collected by the Finance 
Department. 

Supply During the war Thailand was the 
only country in Fast Asia, where such materiale 
as are necessary for carrying out a war, were 
available more than in other countries of East 
Asia. The I.I.L. organisation made full use of 
that fact. And a constant stream of supplies 
cloth, medicines, shoes, grain etc. to the Azad 
Hind Fauj in Burma was kept flowing. A shoe 
factory and a milk condensing factory were 
organised under the management of the I.I. L. 

Bscruilment and IZVainin^:— Thongh Indiana- 
in Thailand were much less in number than 
those in Malaya and Burma, yet they provided w 
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large number of volunteers for the Indian National 
Army, and other auxiliary organisations. Over 
one thousand of them enrolled, themselves 
lor the active service. The Department of 
recruiting and Training of the 1. 1. L., therefore 
organised a training camp at Chholburi about 
70 Kilometers from Bangkok. This Gamp had 
the capacity of training about 1,500 recruits. 
Becruits from Indo-China and Malaya also came 
and received their training at this Gamp. Major 
Ganeshi Lai, the Gommandant of the Gamp, 
deserves due praise for training the youths 
into fine soldiers. 

Publicity and Propaganda-— This department 
a self entity in itself was very well organised. 
It carried on a well systemised campaign 
through radio, papers and demonstration. The 
Azad Hind Radio with one and a half hour’s 
daily transmission used to be conducted by 
this department. The transmission included a 
news bulletin, a commentary and a talk daily, 
plays and musical programmes occasionally and 
so on. 

The “Azad Hind”, first weekly, and then 
daily, the official organ of the 1. 1. L., used to be 
issued by this department. 

Many publications like “Poverty amidst 
Plenty’’, “Netaji Speaks”, “India fight on”, and 
others were issued by the Department, 
i Dr. P. N. Sharma and Mr. Earn Uddin 
Hakimji deserve . praise and credit for the 
efficient working of the Department. It was Dr. 
$harma, who organised this Department so 
•4£^ently. 
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A free lanoe writer, Dir. ShRrma ^IwRys '^ilaid 
stress ' on the vital problems of tbp peoples of 
India, viB*a-vis their struggle for i political 
independence, in his radio talks and editorials.. Ik 
will not be out cf place to say that this Department 
under Dr. Sharma carried on the independent 
policy of the Azad Hind Government, and no 
interference of whatever nature wit|;i .regard 
to policy, from the Japanese side, was ever 
tolerated. 

Social Welfare and Under, this 

Department the I.I.L., Thailand, organised and 
conducted a fully equipped hospital at Bangkok. 
Here medicines and medical aid were freely 
provided to the needy among Indians. This 
hospital was in 1944 destroyed as a result of the 
bombardment by the allied planes. 

Besides, free food was provided to many 
Indian destitutes aud disabled persons, who had 
been brought by the Japanese from Malaya as 
labourers for the construction of the Thai-Burma 
Bailway. 

The education of Indian children was also 
pnder-taken by this Department. A national 
school was opened and the educatioii impartect 
was on the same lines as that in Malaya. 

(c) Burma 

After a few weeks of Netaji’s • arrival, the 
Burma Territorial Committee of the Indian 
Independence League was also overhauled. It,baS; 
already heen mentioned that Syt. Badri Frashad, 
the young and ei^iluBiastio Chairman of. the 
3urma. TewtWl Swiaittee was, as a restill 
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tbe crisis, deported to Bangkok by the Japanese* 
In place, Mr. Karim Ghani was made the 
Chairman, with Mr. G. A. Qureshi as the General 
Secretary. 

With the advent of Netaji, the Bnrma 
Territorial Committee was reorganised on new 
lines. It was made to function under the 
Headquarters of the 1. 1. L., which was shifted 
to Bangoon in December, 1943. A special 
department, the Burma Branches Department 
was opened, which was to control all the branches 
in Burma, and Mr. Karim Ghani was made the 
Secretary of this Department. Other prominent 
men of Bnrma who took a leading part in the 
movement after the arrival of Netaji were Mr. 
A. Mabbonb,, M. Bashir, M. Bal, Mr. Doshi, 
K. Pillai, Mr. Parmanand and others. 

Over 100 branches of the League were 
established and organised throughout Burma. 

Tbiwe was one Northern Bnrma Territorial 
Committee of the 1. 1. L., with its Bead Office 
at Mandalay. Mr. Gopal Sfngh was its General 
Secretary. He was an earnest worker, a stern 
disciplinarian and an efficient organiser. Another 
section of the orgaoisstion v^as the Delta 
Territorial Committee, with its Headquarter at 
Akyab. Mr. Sultan Ahmed was its leader. 

F tnance— The response of Indians in Burma 
to Netaji’s clarion call for total mobilisation had 
been simply marvelions. In total over 80 million 
of rupees were collected by the Finance Depart* 
ment. There are many cases when Indians in 
Burma placed everything they possessed at the 
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diapcwal of the 1. 1. League and the Aaad Hind 
Governmeni prominent among them were 
Mr. A. Habib an^ Mrs. Bntai, both of whom 
were awarded the medal of Sevak>a*Hind for 
the services they rendered to the Azad Hind 
movement. 

Mr. A. Habib 

Mr. Habib has had a remarkable career. 
Tears ago he went to Burma as a petty shop- 
assistant on a nominal pay with boarding and 
lodging. In course of time he started a small 
business in perfumery of his own. Luck favoured 
him and his business dourishedi wherein Mr. 
Habib began dealing in lakhs. Till the arrival 
of Netaji he was merely interested in his business. 
He had, however made small contributions to the 
funds of the Indian Independence movement^ 
which had sprung up after the outbreak of the 
East Asia War. 

After Netaji arrived, a remarkable transforma- 
tion came over Mr. Habib. He attended meetings 
addressed by Netaji and he was so inspired 
that he straight away decided to plunge 
headlong into the movement. He began by 
announcing donation of 2 Lakhs and 3 Lakhs at 
a time, and eventually became a total mobiliser. 
He not only donated his all to the Aaad 
Hind Government, but also placed himself at 
the service of the Government. . His total 
contributions amounted to One Grore.and Three 
Lakhs of rupees. His services were so remarkable 
that his actions, came to be known aa *' Heliib 
MixtEure”. Netaji {Hreeoiibed this: mixture tO! all 
the rich Indians East Aria. In recagniriiaii 
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of his services to^ the Azad Eiod cooveiiient, 
Ketaji decorated Mr. Habib with’ “Taiogha-a- 
6evak>a-EiDd.’’ He was later made Chairman 
of the Supply Board. 

At the end of 1944, Netaji Fund Committee 
was eEtablished with Sri M. Bashir as its Vice- 
President. Indians generouslly contributed 
towards its funds and translated the slogan of 
“Karo Sab Nicbbawar Bano Sab Faqir.” into 
action. 

Becruiting and Training— Over 6)C00 Indians 
volunteered themselves as recruits for the I. N. A. 
and the 1. 1. L , Besides the 0. T. S., at Eambe 
near Bangbon, there were four training camps 
in Burma >witb the capacity of training 3,000 
soldiers at a time. There was also a Swaraj 
Toung |den Trainiug Institute, where training 
of B^eof^l hature was imparted to the cadets. 

Supply Board was established. with 
Sri Farmanand^ Chairman of the Ziawadi branch 
of the, 1. 1. L., as its president and Mr. A. Eabiih 
as Its SebretEury. .. Later on when Mr. Farmanand 
was, made I Minister of Supplies, Mr. Habib 
Buooeed^htm. 


Buhlicity and Propaganda— Kiter the 1. 1. L.,. 
Eeadquarters were shifted to Bangoon, the 
Publicity and Propaganda Department came 
under the control of the Headquarters. The radio 
pro^ammes ' wdte’ feorganised and the 1 .1 Li, 
Snadquartens Badio as well as the Azad 
Bind Gevemment Headquarters Badio started 
fnadtionihg* froth the Bapgoon' • Bioadeastine. 
Stiaiioia.' 
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Many papers like '‘Asad Hind”.. Daily, in 
English, Eoinan Hindnstani, Urdu, Hindi, Tamil 
and Talngn were also started by this Department. 
Many pamphlets and books were also published. 

Social Welfare — A number of free dispensaries 
were organised throughout Burma by the 1. L 
League. 

The education of Indian children was 
nndertakea in Burma as well. Altogether 66 
Indian National Schools were opened and run 
by the Education Department of the League. 

(d) Other Parts Of East Asia. 

Similarly, the Indian Independence League 
organisation was overhauled in other parts of 
East Asia as well. As a result, men, money and 
materials were mobilised for the cause of India’s 
Independence. 

The branches of the League in Sumatra, 
Java and Borneo were controlled by the Hear— 
Headquarters of tbe I. I. L. at Singapore. 

The 1. 1. L. branches in Java used, to conduct 
the Azad Hind Badio from : the Batavia 
Broadcasting Station. 

From Borneo 280 men join^ the I. NJ A. 

From Indo-Cbina, Hongkong, Shanghai^ the 
Philippines and Japan, a great number of Indian 
oiviliahs volunteered themselves for the I. N. A. 
Especially tbe watchmen of Hongkong and 
Shanghai placed their belongiags as. well as 
themselves, at the disposal of the . Asad; Hih0 
Movement. > , 

The oontribatidns from Indians in ,in|^e aroc^ 
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amounted to nuUions. 

Azad Hind Government. 

By the middle of October, 1943, the stage was 
set up for the realisation of Netaji’s promise and 
intention, expressed in his first Presidential 
address to the delegates of the Second Singapore 
Conference, held on 4th J nly, 1943. The League 
organisation was now overhauled and working 
very efSoiently. Peoples' response to Netaji’s 
call of Total Mobilisation had been more than 
expected. The I. N. Army was now moving 
cm^rds like a steam roller. 

X^^enoe on the historic day of 21st October, 43, 
nCC^ferenoe of all the leaders of the Indian 
iMSependenoe League organisation throughout 
^Bast Asia was held. During this Conference 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose made the 
revolutionary announcement of the formation of 
the Provisional Government of Azad Hind. 

A special proclamation (see appendix iii) 
was read by Netaji, declaring the formation 
of the Arzi-Haknmate-e-Azad'Hind. Following 
were the members of the Azad Hind 
Government : — 

Subhas ^ Chandra Bose : Head of the State, 
Prime Minister, Minister of War and Foreign 
Adairs. 

. Capt. (now Lt. Col.) Dr. Lakshme : Minister 
for Woman’s Organisations. 

S. A. Ayer : Minister for Publidity and 
Propaganda. 

Lt. Col. (now Maj. Gen.) A. C. Cbatterji t 
Fizranoie Manister. 
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A. M. Sahay t Seoretary to the Gahinet, with 

Ministerial rank. 

» 

Representatives from the Army, with 
Ministerial ranks : — Lt. Ool. Aziz Ahmed., Lt. 
Col. N. S. Bbagat, Lt. Col. J. E. Bbonsle, Lt. 
Gol. Gnlzara Singh; Lt. Gol. M. Z, Qiani, Lt. 
Col. A. D Lognadan, Lt. Col. Ehsan Qadir, Lt. 
Col. Sbah Nawaz. 

Rash Behari Bose : Supreme Advisor. 

Karim Ghani, Debnath Dass, D. M. Khan, 

A. Yallapa, J. Thivy, Sardar Ishar Singh 

Advisors 

A. N. Sircar : Legal Advisor. 

After the announcement Netaji and the 
members of the Cabinet, took oatbs of 
allegiance (see appendix 4 and 5 ) 

Within few days of the formation of the 
Arzi-Hakumat-a-Azad Hind, nine World powers 
recognized this Government as the de facto and 
de jure Independent Government of India. 
I^hey were, Japan, Germany, Italy, Thailand, 
Burma, the Philippines, Manchuria, Nanking 
China and Croatia. 

The recognition of the Provisional Govern- 
ment was not, however, followed by exchange of 
diplomatic representatives. Only as late as 
in 1945, a decision to exchange diplomatic 
representatives was arrived at between the Azad 
Hind Government and the Imperial Japanese 
Government. The latter sent Mr. Teruo Haohiya 
as their Minister to the Azad Hind Government. 
12 
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Bat the end of the war did not allow them ta 
have proper diplomatic relations. 

However full facilities were accorded to the 
officials of the Indian Independence League, the 
I. N. A. and the Azad Hind Government by 
all the powers which had extended recognition 
to our Government, in the territories under 
their jurisidiction. For example, Sri A. C. N. 
Nambiar, Chief of the Azad Hind Organisation 
in Europe,' and later a Minister of the Azad Hind 
Government, was alwys treated by the German 
and other European Governments as an official 
representative of the Free India Government. 


Besides these nine powers, who extended 
recognition to our Government, there were other 
powers like of Eire (Irish Republic) and the 
Vatican wbo sent messages of felicitation and 
eneourgkgement to the Azad Hind Government. 

Alter the formation of the Azad Hind 
^akumat, all Indians in East Asia as well as 
Europe, henceforth became the citizens of 
le^rovieional Government of Azad Hind. 



It will not be out of place to mention here 
that soon after the formation of the Government 
asked all Indians in East Asia to observe 
l^e 2lBt of every n mnth ^ s the Arzi Hakumat 
"responie^ to this call was simply 
SH^irable. On the 2l8t of every month, 
henceforth, the Indians throughout East Asia 
would gather and hold rallies. After the 
Beadgnarters of the Government were shifted to 
Bangoon, many changes also came into the 
personnel of the Government. 
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Early in 1940, Sbri S. A. Av er was in 
addition to his duties made the Secretary to the 
Cabinet, in place of Sri A. M . Sahay, who was 
made a Minister without portfolio. Later on 
Sardar Ishar Si ng h, Sri Karim Ghani, and Sri 
A ) YelTapa ^re promoted to the ranks of 
Ministers. S. Ishar Singh, Minister without, 
portfolio, Sri Karim Ghani, Minister without 
portfolio, and Sri A. Yellapa, Minister of 
Transports. S ri PA n xianan d a njL- Sri N . 
Bsghavan were also taken into the Cabinet, 
with portfolios of Supply and Finance 
respectively. Maj. General Cbatterji was naade 
Secretary of the War Council. Mr. Bashir was 
made an Advisor to the Government. 

Meanwhile Col. Ehsau Qidir was made 
Minister for Man-power, fn later days General 
Chatterji was made the Foreign Minister, the 
rank, which Netaji relinquished, and .Mr. J. A. 
Thivy was also made a Minister. 

These changes were brought about by Netaji, 
as and when he deemed them necessary, in 
view of the changing situation and so on. 

Rani Of Jhansi Regiment And Its 
Commander. 

The city of Singapore had just witnessed an 
historic event on the 2l8t, of October, 1943; 
But the next day proved to be even more 
revolutionary. Everybody there was looking for a 
momentous event on that day. Nut only Indians 
but Malays, Chinese, Japanese, and all others 
were rushing towards the High Street Camp, 
near the Cathay Building , where Netaji Subhas 
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Sandra Bose was to inaugarate a new camp— 
fneainp not for men, but for women, for those 
women who had always even while outside 
India — lived under purdah, for those women 
who had never oome out of the four walls of 
their residences. 

At last that moment approached. A large 
crowd of Indians and other nationals had 
gathered around the camp. In the camp were 
Indian ladies smartly dressed iiu Military 
uniforms, with rifles on their shouldeSK-*^^!! of 
a sudden there was a stir, and the whole mass of 
humanity started shouting “Inqilab Zindabad’% 
^‘Azad Hind Zindabad’* and “Netaji Zindabad’*. 
The Leader had arrived. ~ 

And so, the ex-purdah nashin women of 
India, gathered in the camp, fell in line. 
“Sawdhan” was the order from their Commander; 
Guard of Honour was presented to Netaji. 
Netaji then hoisted the Tricolour, while the 
women soldiers presented arms to the national 
banner. 

The camp was inaugurated, and Netaji 
delivered one of bis historic speeches. He said 
among many other things, "India’s women have 
always taken a leading part in deciding the 

destinies of the country In the recent past 

before the advent of the British rule in India, 
Ahilya Bai, Bazia Bagum, Noor Jahan and 
Bani Bbawani of Bengal proved themselves 

among the ablest of administrators During 

the First War of India’s Independence in 1867, 
Bani Lakahmtbai of Jhans i led the forces of 
Imian revolution against the alien rule Bani 
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of Jbansi was defeated) but India can produod 

many Banis of Jhaasi Indian women in 

Bast Asia have now been organised and they 
should have a regiment of their own. This 
regiment will be the Bani of Jbansi Begiment., 
and will be an integral part of the Azad Hind 
Fauj.” ^ 

It was at^his occasion that Netaji appointed 
the Minister Dr. Mrs. Tiaksbmi Swaminathan 
as commander ofthenewly organised Begiment. 

The organisation of a women’s brigade in 
the Azad Hind Fauj was for the whole world 
sensational news, and for the Indians another 
volutionary step towards their goal of freedom. 
It attracted Indian women in all parts of East 
Asia. The recruitment was not limited fao aa 
Malaya alone, but Indiau women from Thailand 
and Burma also joined the ranks of the new 
Begiment. Later on another camp for the 
training of Indian women was opened at 
Bangpo n. ^ Tly J^^al strength of the Brigade 
r e ae flW ^ adromhn 2,000. When one compares 
this number with the meagre population of 
Indians in East Asia one is apt to admire the 
wonderful spirit of Indian women in responding 
to Netaji’s call. 

The training given to these soldiers covered 
all aspects. In the Military spbeie they were 
trained for handling several weapons like pistol, 
rides, maohine*guo and brane gun. A good 
number of them were however trained as nurses 
and were attached to the medical units of the 
Azad Hind Fauj. Besides they arranged 
dramas. The most popular drama played by the 
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Bapi of Joaosi soldiers was the “Rani Lakshmi 
Bai Jbansi It was for the first time played in 
October, 1944, Lfe. Gurupdesh Kaur acting as 
Bani Lakshmi Bai. It fetched tens of thousands 
of dollars. 

The most heroic aud death-defying part was 
played by tho-e women soldiers who proceeded to 
fighting lines in Burma. Their number 
^ceeded 500. Most of them were medical 
nnrses. These valiant fighters served in almost 
Snathe I. N. A. Hospitals in Burnoa. In Ran- 
{(oon, Myang, Ealaw, Mavmyo, and in several 
other places were the I. N. A. Hospitals, and it 
was at these places that these fair fighters served 
their wounded and sick brothers of the Azad 
Hind Fanj. On many an occasion they distin- 
guished theoiselves in bravery, efficiency, and 
death-defying acts in performing their duties. 
To mention only one occasion, when the British 
planes even defying the Red Cross marks, bombed 
the I.^ N. A. hospital at Myaug, these Rani 
Jhansi soldiers did not lag behind in rushing 
aid Co the victims. Netaji hai always a word 
of praise for these heroes. 

The most outstanding arnoug them is of 
course their Chief Commandur, Dr. Lakshmi* 
She has all along been in Burma. Inhere was no 
front, which Capt. Lakshmi— -afterwards Major, 
and now Lt. CjI. Lakshmi — did not visit* 
During the earlier months of the last year she 
was the Commandant of the I. N, A. hospital at 
Kalaw. Later on when she was called back to 
Bangoon by Netaji, she left Kalaw but could not 
reach Rangoon. tos^eLL She was in jungles for 
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Hiany days, facing not only the British guns, hut 
those of the retreating Japanese. It was 
Somewhere in Miy last ye ar, that the gallant 
Oomuiandar was captured somewhere on the 
Taungoo-Mawohi road. She was tiken to 
Rangoon, After few months’ internment there, 
she was however allowed to practise. Bat her 
open defia loe of the British orders and her 
activities resulting in relief to the suGEering and 
needy I. N. I. men made the British military 
administration to suspect her. Hence her re-arrest 
and transportation to Kalaw in the Souhtern 
Shan States. hkla 

It was in MarchCjjhis year that Col. Lakshmi 
was released from Kalaw and brought back to 
India, where her countrymen received her with 
ovations of jubilation and respect She is now 
again busy with the work, which had been left 
unfinished. 

Other Auxiliary Organisations 


(a) Azad Hind Daf.— This Dal was organised 
with the object of preparing a corps which would 
administer the area liberated by the Indian 
Nati mal Army. It was composed of mainly 
eivilians, who had been given training in civil 
administration in Singapore and than in 
Rangoon. The Chief of the Dal was Ool. Ehsau 
Qadir the Minister of Man-power. The Head- 
quarters of the corps were in Maymyo, in 
Northern Burma. 

The total number of the corps was over a 
thousand men. After the I. N. A. entered India^ 
many units of the Dal were sent to the liberated 
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areas, and the Dal men went as far as Morey^ 
near Palel. There was a Dal camp at Kalewa. 

Just before the retreat from Imphal, these 
people were called back. On their way back 
many died of malaria and dysentery. Many 
more died at Madya — 22 miles due north of 
Mandalay, where there was a Dal Belief camp 
and a hospital. 

(?') The Azad Hind JBawi.— In April, 1944» 
the Provisional Government of Azad Hind, 
organised its own bank, the National Bank of 
Azad Hind. The! Head Office of the Bank was 
at 94, Park Bead, Rangoon. This was the 
Bank, which, on behalf of the Azad Hind 
Government, made collections, which were in. 
cash as well as in kind. 

The Azad Hind Bank was a share holder 
Bank with a Capital of 50 lakhs. The amount 
deposited by private individuals totalled about 
35 lakhs. 

The contributions, which were collected by the 
Finance Department of the Indian Independence 
League, and which amounted to over Bs. 15 
orores in Burma, 6 crorers in Malaya, 16 
millions in Thailand, were deposited in the^ 
Azad Hind Bank. It was through this bank 
that the expenses of the Indian National Army 
and the Indian Independence League used to be 
met. 

In Burma there were three branches of the 
Bank. Two in Rangoon itself and one at- 
Tanngie in the Southern Shan States. 

It will not be oat of place to mentioa 
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here, when last year on the l5th of May, the 
Bank was sealed by the British oooupation 
authorities, there was in the Bank a sum of Bs. 
30 lakhs of cash balance. 

(o) The Balak and Balika Senas. One of 
the most brilliant achievements of Netaji and 
the A.zad Hind Movement was the organisation 
of the young boys and girls throughout East Asia, 
Keeping in view that “Today’s child is 
tomorrow’s man.”, Netaji started these 
organisations “The Balak and Balika Senas.” 
In Burma, Thailand and Malaya, all the young 
boys and girls from the ages of 6 to 14 were 
organised. 

One could see batches of these young folks, 
marching into the streets with Tricolour banners 
in their hands and singing national songs. They 
would inject new spirit and a new life into the 
Indian community. 

Col. Inayat Uliah Hassan was Incbarge ol 
the Bal Sena throughout East Asia. He issued 
pamphlets and a paper as well in this connection. 

The most brilliant part, which these young 
'boys of the Bal Sena played was after the 
Japanese surrender. In Bangoon and other 
places, these boys carried on processions with 
big tricolour banners. It was these boys that 
made a majority of the Indian troops of the 
British occupation forces “Jai Hind” minded. 
They kept the torch of Azad Hind burning and. 
it still burns. 



CHAPTER IX 
Flag of Freedom Over 
The Free India Territories 
Greater East Asia Conference 

Sooa after the formation of the Provisional 
Q-overnment of Azad Hind and the opening of 
the Rani of Jhansi Regiment camp, Netaji left 
Singapore and went to Bangkok at the end of 
October, 1943. At Bangkok he was the Thai 
State’s guest. From Bangkok he along with 
his Ministerial Staff left for an unknown 
destination, and it was only on the 2nd of 
November that we came to know that Netaji had 
reached Tokyo and that a conference of Official 
representatives of all the States of Greater East 
Asia was scheduled to be held on the 4th of 
Novembe^, 1/^3^ 

Netaji was accompanied by Maj. General 
J. K. Bhonsle, Chief of Staff, Mr. A. M. Sahay, 
Col D. S. Raju. and Mr. (Now Lt. Ool) A 
Hassan. 

At this Conference were present the represen- 
tatives of Japan, Thailand, China, Manchuria, 
the Philippines and Burma. General Hiddeki 
Tojo, the Prime Minister of Japan, H. R. H. 
•Prince Von Vaidya-kan, special envoy of the 
Prime Minister of Thailand, Mr. Wang Ching 
Wai, the President of Nanking China, General 
Ohang Ching Hni, Prime Minister of Manohnria, 
Jldr. Jose P. Lanrel, President of the Phiplipines 
-Bepnblio, and Dr. Ba Maw, Head of the State of 
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^urma, headed the delegations of their respective 
countries. 

Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose was present in 
nee only as an observer. 


nference was held for three days. In 
rse of their speeohes delivered at the Oon- 
ee, all the representatives of the countries 
^f Gir'-ater Etst Asia congratulated Netaji on the 
formation of the Provisional Grovernment of 
Assad Hind. 'I'hey also pledged that their coun- 
tries and their Governments would extend all 
possible aid to the Azad Hind Government in 
its armed struggle to achieve the complete 
freedom of India. They expressed their hopes 
that the Indian National Army of the Provisional 
Government of Azad Hind would launch upon 
its crusade against the British in India and 
i^j^uld^ucoes^fully achieve its object. 

was in the course of his speech during this 
conference that General Hiddeki '^ jo made 
historic declaration of Jap a n oo noeatn^the 
i ^ndi'' ^~ AhdfttD^3;~and;;TBe Nicobar ?' to the 
^fovision^aTfito^^r’^^fiol' of free India, "He also 
reitei^ed Japan’s 'policy vis-a vis India, saying 
that Japan had no territorial, political, economic 
or any other designs against India. 


The speech delivered by Netaji— the most 
impressive and imposiug personality in the 
conference was one of the most brilliant speeches 
he has made. Besides thanking Japan, Ger- 
many and all the other allied countries of Europe 
ani East Asia for the help and co-operation 
extended by them to Indians abroad in their 
struggle to supplement the freedom battle within 
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India, Netaji also assured all those present that 
Indians would prove equal to the occasion. He 
stated that the Army of India’s Liberation was 
already on the move and would soon be face to 
face with the enemies of India’s freedom. He 
also clearly stated that Indian struggle for 
fre^-dom bad not started with the out-break of the 
war. He said that the battle was on for the 
last many generations and would not end 
unless complete victory resulting in complete 
and unadulterated independence of India was 
achieved. 

At this conference a Pacific Charter, accepting 
the complete freedom of all the units of 
Greater East Asia, pooling all their economic 
resources for successfully carrying on the Greater 
East Asia War and organising a joint defence 
system was framed. 

After the Conference was over, a big rally wae 
held at the Gibya Park Tokyo to welcome Netaji. 
It was attended by hundreds of thousands of 
Japanese. General Tojo, Field Marsha: Sugiyama,. 
Japanese Chief of Staff, and other dignitories 
were also present. In response to the imperial 
reception accorded to him, Netaji addressed the 
vast gathering in Hindustani. He thanked the 
Japanese people and their Government for 
nztending help and sympithy to the cause of 
India and expressed that India would always 
remain indebted to Japan fur that help and 
sympathy. He also foresaw a closer Indo- 
Japanese friendship and good will after the 
achievement of India’s freedom. 

During his sojourn in Tokyo Netaji was 
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received in audience by the Emperor of Japan» 
Tsiuooheka received Netaji as Head of the Free 
fndia Government, and it was for the first 
time in ihe histories of both India and Japan 
that Heads of both the States met as free 
Sovereigns. 

On his return journey from Japan, Netaji 
visited Shanghai, Nanking, Manila and Bangkok. 
At all these places he was a guest of State, and 
was everywhere accorded grand reception by the 
respective Governments Indians in these places 
were over jubilant to see their Leader with their 
own eyes and listen to him. A new wave ol 
enthusiasm caught the Indian residents of these 
areas. It was for the first tfme that a free 
Indian leader bad visited these places and that 
as a guest of State. The local inhabitants 
of all these countries started respecting the 
Indians, who were ail along, being humiliated 
and insulted by them due to the cunning policy 
of the British Imperialism. 

While in Shanghai, Netaji addressed over the 
Shanghai Radio a message to Generallismo 
Chiangkai Shek of China, asking him to come 
to terms with the Japanese who, he said, were 
prepared to withdraw their armed forces from 
China in case an honourable agreement was 
reaohed«k^. Netaji es^plained that that was the 
only way to save the millions of Chinese and 
other Asiatic people from the horrors of the 
existing modern war. Ha also stressed that an 
honourable agreement between China and Japan 
would hasten the liberation of the hundreds ol 
millions of the peoples of Asia from the bondage 
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){ white doiuication. He also expressed hie 
belief that unless China and India were 
independent of the Anglo-Amerioan domination* 
^here would be no peace and happiness in the 
World. Netaji however expressed his fear that 
the wayo in which China was conducting her 
war against Japan, was detrimental to China’s 
sovereignty and integrity, and would, in case 
Japan was defeated lead to the complete 
domination of China by the Americ'in economic 
and military Imperialism. 

Shaheed and Swaraj Islands 

Netaji returned , to his Headquarters at 
Singapore during the first week of December. 
Meanwhile the preparations for the transfer of 
the Headquarters of the Indian Independence 
League, Azad Hind Government and Azad Hind 
Fauj to Burma were complete. During the same 
time the islands of the Andamans and Nicobars 
were handed over to the Provisional Government. 

On 30th of December, Netaji accompanied by 
Sri A. M. Sahay, Lt. Col Ehsan Qadir, Lt. 
Col D. S. Baju and Major B. 8 Bawat, paid a 
flying visit to the newly acquired islands. It was 
the first bit of the free India Territory. At 
Fort Blair, the Capital of the Andamans, Netaji 
hoisted the Indian National Tricolour over the 
Government building. It was a great impressive 
and historic ceremony. On this occasion Netaji 
renamed the Island of Andamans as the 
8 hgheed_ Islands and those of Nicohar as th& 
Swaraj Islands. 

'T’Ee ceremony over, Netaji visited the Cellular 
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Jail building where Indian political prisoners 
need to pass the precious years of their lives. 

^ Colonel (now Maj. General) A. D. Loganadan, 
Minister of State, was appointed by Netaji, the 
Chitf Commissioner of the Shaheed and Swaraj 
Islands. 

Both the Shaheed and the Swaraj Islands were: 
officially handed over by the Japanese to the 
Azad Hind Gevernment on I7th February, when 
a ceremony was held at the Headquarters of the 
Indian Independence League at Fort Blair on 
the same day. 

The local administration of the Islands was 
handed over to the Azad Hind Chief 
Commissioner. However the defence of the 
islands remained in the hands of the Japanese, 
due to strategical and technical reasons the 
education Department of General Loganadan’s 
administration carried out a mass scale educa- 
tional programme among the Indian population 
which numbered about 16,000. 

Here it will not be out of place to mention the 
Estate of Ziawadi. 160 miles n orth of Eangoon, 
wLicb , came unuer the Tricolour flag of the 
free India Government. This Estate with an 
area of 60 sq. miles a population of about 
16,000 inhabitants mostly Indians, belonged to 
an Indian who was at that time in India. Sri 
Farmanand and Sri B. Prasad were the managers 
of the Estate. They banded it over to the 
Provisional Government of Free India, the 
Japanese Government, who by right of conquest^ 
were in possession of all Burma including the 
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Ziawadi Estate, recognized that the Azad Hind 
Government were the masters of the Estate and 
that the Estate was a part of the free 'India 
territory. 

The Estate had on it. a Sugar factory and 
various other means of production, agriculture 
or otherwise. 

xhe Azad Hind Government carried on the 
administration of the Estate through Azad 
Hind Dal. There were several Departments, 
including Revenue, Police, P. W. D. Justice, both 
“Civil and Criminal, and so on. Besides, there 
was an I. N. A. Training Camp for volunteers. 

An 1. N. A. Base Hospital was also located 
■there. 



I. N. A. men in Action near Imphal. 




CHAPTER X 

The First Offensive of the Azad Hind Fauj 

Three days after the forraatioo of the Provi- 
sional Q-overnment of Azad Hind, that is on the 
24th of Ootobar, 1943, exactly at 6 minate-i past 
the zaro hoar (<nid night) Nataji Sabhas Chandra 
Bose, in the capacity of tha Haai of tha State, 
declared war against Britain and tha United 
States on behalf of Azad Hind, and soon after 
that the Units of the Aroay of India’s Libaration 
started moving towards Barma. 

By the tima the Headquarters of the Azad 
Hind Government, Azad Hind Fauj and the 
Azad Hind Liagne were transferred to Burma in 
early January 1944, the strength of the Army 
had reached 40,000 Ha 1£ of the Army was left 
behind in Malaya while the other half was taken 
to Burma. This consisted of No. 1 Division, its 
Auxiliary Units and other Units. The First 
Division under-the Command of Maj. General M. 
Zaman Kiani was completely ready for action. 

I’he Units which went to Burma mostly went 
on foot. They out*Japped the Japanese in 
covering the distances during their long marches 
towards Burma. The Jungle routes from Malaya 
leading through Thailand to Burma were thunder- 
ing with the shouts of "Jai Hind,” “On To Delhi” 
and the sweet music of “Sudh Sukh Chain 
Ki Barkha Barse.”, the national anthem of 
Azad Hind, could be heard in every nook and 
corner. 

18 
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The Arakan Campaign 

Ibe advai cing Units of tbe Azad Hind Fauj 
\pere now prtceeding towards tbe Indo-Burma 
borders at a treakneck speed and by tbe end of 
January 1944 bad come into contact with tbe 
Units of the Allies. 

On February tbe 4tb/ the men of tbe Azad 
Hind Fauj fired tbeir firet/sbct and actually vsent 
on tbe effensiTe against tbe British and hoisted 
tbe Indian National 'J’ri colour ovt r tbe bills of 
the Arakan. 

Tbe offensive of tbe 4th of February, 1944, 
on tbe part of tbe I. N. A. was the greatest land 
mark in tbe history of Indian Independence 
Movement in tbe Far East. That day the 
declaration of war against tbe British and tbeir 
allies by the Azad Hind Government was actually 
implemented. This offeneive on the part of the 
I. N. A. was a clarion call to tbe 400 millions of 
India from Indians of tbe Far East as a whole. It 
was a letter in tbe name of every Indian without 
any distinction of caste, colour sad creed. Every 
member of tbe I N. A. and e\^ry member of the 
Indian Independence League wanted a response 
from tbeir countrymen in some form or the other 
to give them tbe satisfaction that at longlsfet, tbeir 
countrymen were in tbe know, that some Unite 
of India's Army of Liberation had penetrated 
into the Arakan s after routing tbe Allies from 
many a seotar. Alas, this response was not to be 
had ; even then the brave warriors of the I. N. A. 
oontinned battling against heavy odds. 

Tbe main Units which (aitioipated in tbo 
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Arakan campaign wtre the Bahadur Group, 
Intelligence Group and other Units. 

Entry into India and Bloody Battle of Imphal 

Meanwhile Netaii, _w ’ho waa by this time, 
a!readyjn_Rangoj 2 o, ei-tab ished an Advance Uead* 
quarters of the Azad Hind Government and the 
Azad Hind Fauj at Maymju (Northern Burma).'" 

At the same time the Units of Division No. 
1, consisting of Genera! Shah Nawaz’s Bose 
Brigade, Col. I. Kiani’s Gandhi Brigade, Col. 
Gulzara Singh’s Azad Brigade, Col. Dhillon’s 
Nehru Brigade, Col. Maiik’s Intelligence Group 
and other Units had been prccc-eding towards the 
upper Chindwin River and the Indo-Burma border. 
Bose and Gandhi Brigades were the hrst to go 
into action. After capturing many British 
strongholds like Fort White, Kalawa, Tamu^ 
Tiddim and other places, the Units of the I, N. A, 
entered India on the l^-th of March, 1944, an 
official announcement of which was made on the 
21st. A Special Order of the day and a Special 
Frcclamation was issued by Netaji on this 
occasion. 

After crossing the border, the columns of the 
Azad Hind warriors advanced like a steam roller. 
Palel, Morey, Sangrar, Bisbanpur and many 
other localities in the Naga Hills came under the 
shadow of the majestically flying Tricolour. 
Then came the hist' rio siege of the capital of 
Manipur State, Imphal — the citadel of the British 
Imperialism in Eastern India. Toe Units of 
the I- N. A. and specially those of Col. Malik’s 
Intelligence Group bye^passtd Imphal aud 
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captured Kohima. Other Units advanced towards 
Diuiapur and Silohar. The total area which 
was liberated by the I. N. A. and where the 
National Tricolour kept flying for nearly 4 
months wai over 15,000 sq. n)ile8. Netaji 
appointed Maj. Gen. A. C. Chatterji, as the 
governor of the liberated areas. 

^Meanwhile the battle of Iinphal was on. This 
the real battle that was ever fought — for the 
..omplete Independence of India. It can hardly be 
described with the help of pen, piper, and words. 
Ind' ed the warriors who fought these battles on 
the Indo-Burma border and in Eastern India, 
majority of whom actually died at the front, a 
few of whom returned back due to strategical 
reasons, can alone know what it actually meant 
to them to be there Mother India will always 
be indebted to her sons who were fighting against 
heavy odds in places like Krbima, Palel, 
Bishanpur and Imphal. 

The battle of Imphal will be considered by 
fnture bistoriaas as one of the bitterest in the 
history of this global war. Okinawa, Stalingrad 
and Imphal battles can be con^iderei as the 
greatest battles of the 2nd World War. They can 
not be compared with one another for obvious 
reasons. It oan only be said that these were the 
battles that proved to be the turning points in 
the history in asmuohas they decided the coarse 
of war and the destiny of thei world. 

Thus India’s Army of Liberation has the 
honour of fighting one of the bitterest battles of 
this world, at the front of Imphal. The I. N. A. was 
fighting against the allied forces under so many 
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handicaps and odds. The only difference between 
the two forces was that the former forces wero 
mercenary, were equipped with the best and 
up-to-date material of w’ar-fare, with their supply 
lines intact to make for them foid and medicines 
available right at the front line, wberc-as the 
other force was patriotic to the core, whose only 
ambition was to see their mother country 
free, who just wanted to win over the material 
with the help of their spirit. O.i this side there 
was death, disease, starvation, and all the 
conceivable and inconceivable difficulties. For 
some time, it seemed the spirit of the Indian 
National Army would win over the material 
resources of the British and their allies. For 
about two months AdmiraL^J^nt-batten’s forces 
bad to be supplied tlfeSrrations and other 
amenities from the aeroplanes. At one time the 
situation was so delicate and hopeless for ffie 
Allies that orders had been passed to evacuate the 
Itnphal Sector. For six moniihs the I. N. A. 
heroes with their allies held their own against 
forces that were superior to them in every way 
except in spirit. 

Heavy Rains and Treacherous Betrayal. 

When the British and their allied forces were 
about to withdraw from the Imphal Sector, heavy 
rain fall started and name in the form of a 
blessing for the British. Orders for the withdrawal 
were cancelled and the Commanders were ordered 
not to withdraw but to mark time as the rains 
would help them. 

Besides the setting in of rains, the I. N. A. 
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Units around Imphal had no air fnpport with 
them. The Japanese air force was withdrawn 
hnd sent to the South West Pacific, where they 
were forced to face superioi American sea and 
air forces. On the other hand lines of cornmunica- 
tioDS were not only poor but n mile. On several 
oco-sion tbe Japanese cou d not provide 
conveyances to carry food or war materials for 
the 1. N. A. warriors fighting in Eastern India, 
because the Japanese did not have any such 
cwveyanoes with them even for themselves. 

/ At the same time one or two staff officers of 
dihe I. N. A. Units in stage betrayed their country 
thfijjbleader and toeir cause and went over to the 
^Smish fide. They were Major Prabbu Dayal 
and Maj. Grewal, belonging to the Bose and 
Gandhi Brigades, ci These traitors swallowing 
the oath of Allegi^oe they had taken before 
joining the I. N. Af crossed over to the British 
line s and informed the Britishers that the I. N. A. 
was poorly equipped and lacked in supplies. 

But such officers were .only a few. The 
I. N. A. had jems, like Maj. General Shah Nawaz 
Khan, Col. Shaukat Ali Malik, Col. G. S. 


Dhillon, Col. Gulzara Smgh and others, at 
the same front. Their efficient leadership and 
their undaunted coura;.e kept the I. N. A. men 
fighting marvellously. 


'Phus the treacherous rains, tha lack of food 
>. nd war materials, and the ^ejj^ yal of the two 
traitors, were responsible new turn to 

this battle of Imphal. Ime I.Cn. A. soldiers 
ever then kept up their spirits and from 
July 1944 to August 1944, iufiicted upon the 
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allies many a defeat; at nianv' sectors. It 
was all along spirit winning over initerial. The 
I. N. A. cjuld fight ag finst material, but how 
OJuli they fight against nature. Heavy down 
pour of rains, death valleys of Kelawa, Moreh eto. 
the scourge of Malaria and dyseatry, diffiaulties 
of transport and cf mmunications and last but 
not the least acute shortage of f )od supiilies were 
the lot of the remnant of the warriors of India’s 
fight for freedom. 

Even under these conditions heroes of the 
Azad Hind Pauj fought and wanted to fight 
further. They would not withdraw as Netaji had 
taught them only to march forward and know no 
withdrawal. But Netaji realized the treineudous 
difficulties and odds, and as such, wanted his 
forces to withdra v for tactical reasons. 

The I. N, A. Withdraws 

Thus with great reluctance, the units of I. N. 

forces began to come back after August 1944. 
They had to face untold suSarings on their way 
back. Malaria, Dysentery, wounds, over-flowing, 
rivers and streams especially the (3hiudwin took 
a heavy toll of their lives. 

At long last thoss who were fortunatie enough 
to survive reached Mandalay, Maymyo and s«i^ 
places and had their respite after a long 
and bitter battle. The I. N. A. Hospitals at 
Mandalay.' Maymyo, and Rangoon were fall of 
patients who snfiered a lot both at the actual 
front and while withdrawing. 

Although the warriors of the Azad Hind Fauj 
Siad wifcai importance was 
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brOQgbfc to light.. That that in the first conflict 
between the free Indian soldiers and the British 
troops, the Indian freedom fighters gave a 
remarkably good account of themeehep ,and 
proved that given an opportunity they could 
defeat and drive ibe British out of India. 

Two Fronts 

In the mranwhile Netaji Sobhas Chandra 
Bose opened two fronts — Actual front and 
Home front — in order to sound the death-rknell 
of the British Imperialism, He divided the 
work of India’s final emancipation from the 
shackles ol British Imperialism into two 
categories. 

, X Indian National Army ofiioers and men would 
gp to the actual front and sacrifice their lives 
rer the cause of India’s freedom by actually 
fighting, where-as the general Indian public of 
M ^t Asia would form the home front, that would 
j^^ide men, money and materials to the actual 
^'nt people that is the I N. A. 

The slogans for the Actual Front were “On 
To Delhi” (Chalo Delhi) and shed your blood 
for mother India’s Independence, Blood, Blood, 
and Blood (Khun, Khun Aur Khun). The 
logans for the home front were ‘‘Total Mobilisation 
[Kuliya Bharti) and ’‘G-ive your all, and Give 
Your Ail (Karo Sab Nichhawar aur ban© sab faqir, 
Netaji clearly asked the people to sincerely choosa 
between the i.wo fronts and work accordingly. 

Hz plaining further the work of the “Home 
From.’’ people, Netaji clearly stated that so 
far as men, material (other than the fighting' 
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weapons, arms, ammunitions itc.) and money 
were concerned, the three millions of Indians 
inhabiting the whole of East Asia would 
have to shoulder the tremendous respousibility 
by mobilising whatever they had in men, 
money and material. He would not appioach 
any foreign power for these things, ho said, 
and appealed earnestly to every one, who 
called himself an Indian to contribute his mite 
for India’s liberation. He further reminded 
his countrymen that only after their total 
mobilisation, if there was any sho^ge of men, 
money and material, would he tap/mfeign source. 
Not before that. / 

V 

The response was, as already mentioned, 
more than expected. 

War Council 


. After the withdrawal from Imphal, Netaji, 
-pointed a War Council, which was the 
lupreme body of the Azad Hind Government., 
t oongi^ed of 

H. E, Netaji, Subhas Chandra Bose. 

2* Maj. Gen. J. K. Bhonsle. 

3. Maj. Gen, M Z Kiani. 

4. Col. Ebsan Qadir. 

6. Col. Aziz Ahmed Khan. 

6. Col. Habibul-Rahman. 


7. Col. Gulzara Singh. 

8. Sri N. Eaghavan. 

9. Sri S. A. Ayer. 

10. Sri Parmanand. 

11. Maj. Gen. A. 0. Chatterji — Secretary.- 

12. Sri A. Yelloppa — Co-opted Member. 
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Soon after that, that is, on 26th October, 
1944, Netaji, aeoompanied by Major Gfeneral 
Chatterji, Col. Habib-iir-Kahman and others left 
for Tokyo, and appointed Gol. Ehsan Qadir as 
the Acting Secretary to the War Conncil. 

Decorations 

Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose as Supreme 
Coitunander of the Azad Hind Fanj, after 
consultations with his Generals and Army 
Commanders created many decorations to be 
accorded to the oflSoers and men of the I. N. A. 
for gallantry, leadership, courage, loyalty to the 
cause, etc., exhibited while in action. A total 
of seven decorations were created, which were 
as follows : — 

1. Tamgha e Shaheed-e-Bharat. 

2. Tamgha-e-Sher-e-Hind. 

3. Tarngha-e-Sardar-e-Jang Ist class. 

b. Tamgba-e-Sardar-e-Jang. 2nd class. 

4. Tamgha e-Vir-e-Hind. 

6 Tamgha-e-Bahaduri. 

6a. Tamgha-e-Shatru Nash Ist class. 

6b Tamgha e Shatru Nash 2ad class. 

7. Sanad-e-Bahaduri. 

A total of 66 decoration are known to have 
been accorded by Netaji. 

Lt. Kuodan Singh, Hav. Ranjit Singh, Naik 
Mohlar Singh and Capt. Amrik Singh, received 
the decoration of Shaheed-e-Bharat. Col. P. 8. 
Batmi, Col. S, A Malik, Lt. Col. Pritam Singh, 
Lt. Col. L. S. Misra, Maj. Suraj Mai, Maj. 
iMaber Das, Capt. Mansukh Lai, Capt. Sikandar 
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Khan, Lit. Ajaib Singh, and Lt. Lelmr Singh 
received Tamgha-a-Sardar-Jang. L*; Hari Singh 
and Naik Kehar Singh received Sher-e-Hind. Lt. 
Lai Singh, Lt Kapoor Siogb, Lt. Piara Singh 
and Lb. Asharfi M indal received Tatpgha-o-Vir e. 
Hind. Capt. Sadhn Singh, Lt. Rjshan Lai, 
Lt. Dilnaan Sinsb. Hav. Raiouln Naidu, Hav. 
Din Dayal, Hav. Ah.ned Din, s/o Ude Bam, 
Hav Ram Singh, H iv. Durnmkh Singh, Hav. 
Dm Mohd., Hav. Hakim Ali, Naik Sultan Singh*, 
Naik Tara Singh, Naik Diwan Singh, Naik 
Fauj I Singh, and Sepoy Bhim Singh received 
the raingha-e-Bahaduri, Lt. Prafcab Singh, Lt. 
Lai Singh, Lt. Kapoor Singh, s/o Gurbachan 
Singh, Hav. Din Dyal, Hav. N isib Singh, Hav. 
Pia Mohd., Hav. Hakim Ali, Naik Faiz Mohd , 
Naik Roshan Lai and Sepoy Ghulam RaBul 
received Tarngha-e-Shatru Nash, Lt Durga Baha- 
dur, s/o Jagir Singh, Hav. Ahinad-ud*Diu, Hav. 
Amin Chaiidhari, Hav. Mohd. A-ighar, Hav. 
Durga Biri, Hav. Mohan Singh, Hav. Jagat 
Sinph, Naik Indar Singh, Sep. Dttam Singh, 
.Naik S. G. Sen and Sepoy Diw,i,a Singh received 
S luad-e-Bahaduri. 

Tfae.se decorations were accorded to these 
officers and men of the Army of Indian Libera* 
tion in recognition of their services of gallantry, 
eacrifice, loyalty to the cause, leadership etc., 
rendered by them at the various fronts on the 
Indo-Burraa iiorder and^jnside Eastern India. 
Tnese soldiers fought and exhibited their bravery, 
•etc , on the Arakins, Haka, Falam, Tiddim, 
Kalewa, I’amn, Pale), Moreh, Kohima, [mpba^ 
Eiebanpur and so on. 
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N^aji Again Prepares his Army for Final 
Assault 


ihe withdrawal of the I. N. A. forces from 
I tuph al and other parts of Eistera India did not 
at ”^1 disappoint Netaji He said that the 
withdrawal was temporary. His optimism did 
not suffer at all He personally visited all the 
I N. A. hospitals and encouraged the patients 
in every way. 


' Netaji now started preparing bis Army for 
another assault .aaaiast the British Iiijp»rialism, 
l/hm^s throughout East Asia continued to rally 
Hlhtfer the leadership of their Netaji and did not 
kudge even an inch from the stand they had 
taken in the beginning. They continued to 
contribute lavishly towards the funds of their 
Government and the stream of supplies from 
other parts of East Asia to the I. N. A. in 
Burma continued to flow as usual, the ravage 
and continued Allied air bombardments not 
withstanding. 


Meanwhile Netaji toured throughout East 
Asia, at the end of 1944. Be talked to his 
people, be addresse^-^lhem, haraej^orted them, 
and he bronght''''lmei^ bome^ tne naked facts, 
He dwelt upon the lessons /of the Battle of 
Imphal and explained in detail the reasons of 
the withdrawal He also warned bis compatriots 
again acd again that the battle to be fought on 
the Indo. Burma borders would be the bitterest 
and as such, they should not expect a cheap 
victory. He said the line connecting Bishaupur, 
Imphal and Eohima, etc. could very well be 
compared to the much publicized Magnet line. 
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Se held this line would have to he broken and 
jma‘»hed first and only then could the I. N. A. 
oaaroh forward without any let or hideranoe. 

By the month of September 1944, fresh 
1. N. A, troops had arrived from Singapor e. 
Malay a and Thailand. While the remnants of 
the Division IJTT were either in hospitals or 
taking rest, the Division No. 2 was reorganised. 
It was first pot under the Command of Colonel 
N. S. Bhagat, then under Colonel Aziz Ahmed 
and later under the Coanuand of Maj. General 
Shah Nawaz Khan. It consisted of three Brigades 
and Auxiliary Units. They were 4th Guerilla 
Regiment (Nehru Brigade) under Col G. S. 
Dhillon, 5th Guerilla Regiment (later renamed 
as 2nd Infantry Regiment) under Col Preia 
Kumar Sehgal, and First Infantry Regiment 
under Col. S. M. Hussain. Other units were 
likewise reorganised. 

The Second Offensive 

While on one side Netaji was preparing his 
Army for a fresh assault agaiust the British 
Imperialism, on the other band, the British and 
their allied forces were with the aid of their 
overwhelming superiority iu numbers and 
equipments advancing towards the Irrawady and 
towards Mandalay and Central Burma. The 
newly organised forces of the 2ad Division of 
the I. N. A. were also now fully equipped to 
march to the front and to oaptnre the posts that 
had been evacuated by their comrades of the 
Division No. 1. due to strategic reasons. By the 
time the Division No. 2 was ordered to go on the 
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offensive, the majority of the men, who had 
already been to the front and had amassed a 
world of experience there, had also had their full 
rest and began to join in the offenbive. Once, 
again there were the same jubilation the same 
scenes of enthusiasm, and again the spirit 
was winning over the materiaU During this 
campaign the Civilian recruits from East A..'ia 
and the young officers trained in the officers 
Training School in Shonan and iiangoon 
distinguished theuiselves in bravery, leadership, 
loyalty to the cause, and secrifice People forget 
that the 1. N. A. had ev'r retreated from Imphal. 

The units of the I. Pf. A. were posted at 
Meikbla Prome, Popa Hills, Lower Chindwin, 
Ziawadi and other places. On not a single 
front did the I, N. A. suffer even a single defeat. 
The bloodiest battle was of course fought at 
Meiktila and Popa Hills. The town and airfields 
of Meiktila changed bands at least ten times. 

It was during this campaign also that there 
were oases of treachery on the part of some of 
the I. N.A. staff officers, the worst being those of 
Major Madan, Major Eiaz, Major Gbulam 
8arwar and Major Dey. These were the staff 
officers of the Division No. % and they deserted 
the I. N. A., and went over to the enemy side. 
Bat treachery on tbe part of such officers, though 
a blow, did not count much, in tbe light of tbe 
fact that tbe !• N. A. bad heroes and stars in its 
leaders like Maj.-Gen. Shah Nawaz Khan,. 
Gol. P. K. Sabgal, Col. Dbillon, Col. Arshad, Col. 
Hnsaain, Major Mehar Das and others. 

In snite of the treachery on the. nart of some • 
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of the I. N. A. officers, the I. N. A. troops held 
their positions and foiled two attempts of the 
British to cross the Irrawady. In the end, 
was the Japanese sector ^Ctrieh gave way. The 
Azad Hind Fauj troops did not suffer any defeat 
at the British hands. They knew no defeat. 

Besides, the Azad Hind Fauj bad no air 
support, while^n the other hand, the British and 
their allied troops were supported by formations 
of Anjeriuan planes. To the Azad Hind soldiers 
that did not matter at all. They fought against 
heavy odds and died with “Azad Hind Zindabad’* 
and “Netaji Zindabad" on their lips. 

The Rangoon Retreat 

Mandalay, Tbazi, Meiktila and other near 
by places fell in March, 1946. The I. N. A. 
troops, however, continued fighting at Prome, 
Kalaw, Tongoo, Mawcbi and other sectors. The 
Japanese were also fighting a losing battle, not 
because they were inferior to their enemies but 
because the British and their allies had superiority 
in numbers and equipments. The main thing 
that the Japanese tacked was the air power. The 
Japanese therefore decided to evacuate their 
forces from Burma and its capital Eangoon. 

At that time, Netaji was in Rangoon. The 
Japanese Commander accompanied by bis staff, 
and the Burmese Government of Dr. Ba Maw 
left Rangoon on the 23rd of April, 1945 according, 
to plans. Netaji was still there. He was not 
prepared to leave, but he could not have bis way, 
as he was pressed by bis Minister and Generals- 
to leave. He, therefore, decided to leave a strong 
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body of the I. N. A., in Rangoon so as to protect 
the lives and property of the India^^,.>here, and 
not to allow the horrible ooourrtfnoes of 1942. 
when the British evacaated Rangoon, repeat 
themselves. Hence a force of 6,000 1. N. A. 
men were left behind there^ Maj. Q-eneral A. D. 
Lognadan was appointed General Officer 
Commanding the I. N. A forces in Burma, 
Col. R M. Arshad was appointed his Chief of 
Staff and Officer Comm lading Rangoon area, 
and Col. Mahboob Ahmed, the Military Secretary 
was asked to continue his services. 

The Indian Independence League was left in 
the charge of Sri J. N. Bahadur, as the Vice 
Presi^nt. 

n 24th of April, Netaji and his party left 
an goon for Bangk ok. Before he left, he assured 
imself of the safe evacuation of the members of 

Rani of Jhansi Regiment. He was the last 
>0 leave. Before leaving Rangooo, Netaji issued 
a Sppcial Order of the Day to his troops, left in 
Burma (Appendix 6). 

In Rangoon, 6,000 Officers and men of the I. 
N. A., during the intermittent period between tne 
Rangoon evacuation and the British reocoupation, 
preserved law and order, much to the relief of 
all the sections of the population — Indian, 
Burmese, Chinese — as well as the Allied prisoners 
of war. This considerable body of the I. N. A. 
had every chance of moving to Monlmein. But 
they chose to stay as they felt they had a duty to 
discharge by their Indian compatriots. They 
yvere posted there only to protect the Indian 
community and other civilians. It must be 
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borne in mind in this connection that they were 
well equipped and capable of resistances. Whan 
the 15th British Indian Corps landed in Uingoon, 
the I. N. A. held such positions in the city that 
they could have iiflicted considerable damage 
and killed hundreds of Allied soldiers who had 
to come up the heavily mined Rangoon river' 
in order to take the eity. But the I. N. A. chose 
not to fight, for, they knew it was of no use. 

When Netaji left Rangoon he was accom- 
panied by the Ministers and Advisors of hia 
Government and a handful of the I. N. A. men 
including his body guard battalion. On his way 
Netaji had to undergo many a hardship and 
cover many dangerous and risky paths. It was 
during this retreat that one of the ablest officers 
of the I. N. A. Col. L. S. Misra, Hero of the 
Arakan, and wearer of the decoration of “Sardar-e- 
Jang”, First Class, died while crossing the Sittang 
River. Col. Misra was covering the retreat, 
and his boat, the last one to cross right across 
the river. Col. Misra was ambus hed by Rrifciah 
g uerillas and was as a result killed in action. 
R was a great loss. 

For full eighteen days Netaji and his party 
travelled on foot, by truck, bullock carts and 
such— like conveyances. The ever- hovering 
American planes above, the harassing B. D. A. 
around, lack of food materials and malaria, 
dysentery and such like diseases were the lot of 
the party. It is worth mentioning that two 
members of the retreating Rani of Jhansi 
Regiment became victims of the machine gun 
bullets of the British planes. Netaji arrived ini 
Bangkok on 13th of May, 1945. 



CHAPTER XI 

Netaji and Achievements of Azad Hind 

When after the strenuous walks along with 
his soldiers Netaji arrived in Bangkok on the 
l3th May of 1945, 1 had the honour of being 
received by hinj on the same day of his arrival. 
I saw in him determination stronger than before, 
a stiffer stubbornness and a stronger will. He 
was however smiling as usual. Apparently there 
was no change. 1 told Netaji that the people 
wanted hie darshan. He smiled, and said, 
“Not to-day. But give them my message — 
‘India fights on. The road to Delhi is the road 
to Freedom. But there are many roads to 
Delhi’.” 

It was a unique message to Indians in East 
Asia. They knew that their Netaji was always 
optimistic. They knew that he understood the 
country and the struggle for freedom being 
carried on within the country. They knew that 
he bad been twice Kashtrapati of their country. 
He was to them the embcdiment of their mother- 
land and their Congress. They knew that he 
was out to carry out the “Quit India” determina- 
tion of the country to a success. .They loved 
him. They adored him. Whether it was an 
I. N. A. Victory Day, whether it was the Azad 
Hind Government Day — which used to be 
celebrated on the 2lBt of every month — or whether 
it was a meeting after the ‘‘Bangoon Betreat”, 
they flocked in tbonsands to greet their Netaji and 
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listen to bis message. On all these occasions, 
tbey saw in him nothing but a determination to 
win, a will to do or die, and a stubbornness to 
carry on the struggle to its bitter end. To them, 
as to all Indians Netaji was a guiding star, a 
source of inspiration and a ray of hope. It was 
he who made the lakhs of Indians residing in 
East Asia contribute their all and join the ranks 
of the valiant warriors of the Azad Hind Fauj 
and the Azad Hind Sangh. “Total Mobilisation’’ 
and “Give me blocd and I shall give you freedom’’ 
were tbe clarion calls of Netaji. As a result, 
the businessmen gave their money, the gwalas 
offered their ccws, the watchmen and labourers 
contributed their savings to the funds of Azad 
Hind. 

Men and women, who offered their services 
as soldiers in India’s Army of Liberation, were 
'in return promistd by Netaji nothing but burger, 
; privations, sufferings and death. No sufficient 
ration, no sufficient clothes, and not even 
sufRoient arms and ammunition could be 
supplied to these gallant fighters for India’s 
freedom. The only thing Netaji gave them 
was a new spirit, a new consciousness, a new 
courage and a new determination to do or die, for 
tbe cause of 400 millions of their oppressed and 
suppressed compatriots. 

In short, the awakening and the change 
brought into the being of the Indian residents 
of East Asia is unparalleled in the history of the 
world. Those people, Indian labourers, watch* 
men and business— men who were always 
humiliated in those countries, achieved a status 
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of an independent people because of the freedom 
movement. They held their heads high. They won 
and commanded respect and honour which they 
never bad. And now after the reocoupation of 
those territories by the British and their allies, 
they feel proud of what they did during the war. 
They are proud of being Indians Even a 
rubber estate labourer has undergone a unique 
change. To-day he has the courage to look the 
Englishman in bis face, a portrait, which was 
alien in pre-war days. To-day he is not afraid of 
death. To-day Indians in Bast Asia feel 
that they also contributed their share in taking 
the country nearer to the goal of freedom. 

The awakening among the Indian women of 
East Asia is another important aspect of the new 
life brought about by Azad Hind. 

Awakening within India 

Although the Azad Hind movement could not 
achieve its immediate object of Indian Indepen- 
dence, yet the movement on the whole has not 
been a failure. The impetus given to the 
freedom movement within India, the new 
awakening brought into the masses and a new 
consciousness created as a result of the Azad 
Hind Movement has been unique. Especially 
the extent to which the Azad Hind Movement 
has affected and impressed the rank and file of 
the British Indian Army and other services has 
had no parallel. And all this was foretold by Netaji 
long before the Japanese surrender. In the 
•course of bis address (Appendix 7) at a mass 
meeting of Indians in Thailand held in Bangkok 
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on the 21sb of May, 1945, Netaji Sabhas Chandra 
Bose declared, “When the true picture, of our 
dynamic movement comes before the eyes of 
our countrymen at home, the ^vhole of India 
will be behind ua like a solid rock.” And to day 
we have seen that whatever was foretold by Netaji 
has come true. 

It was during the same address that Netaji 
said, “No doubt, we have lost one round in 
India’s war of Independence. But many more 

rounds are to follow (And the most 

important of them will be) when after coming 
into Burma, the British Indian Army will be 
opened. They will see for ttiemselves what the 
Provisional G-overnment of Azad Hind and the 
Asad Hind Fauj b ive done and how they have 
fought for India’s freedom. They will hear ‘‘Jai 
Hind” the greetings of all free Indians, and 
“Chalo Delm”, the battle cry, around them. 
They will also hear India’s inspiring national 
anthem song by freedom-loving Indians in 
Burma. The effect of this experience on the 
British Indian Army, and on all other Indians 
who have come into Burma along with the 
British, is bound to be great in the days to come” 
— Netaji knew' that as soon as the dark screen 
of censor^is removed, and the people in the 
country cdme to know about the realities oi the 
freedom movement in East Asia, they will lose 
no time in taking up and defending the cause 
of the movement. 

And so it has happened, and much more is 
expected. 
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Netaji Week and the I. N. A. Memorial 

On 28tih of May, 1945, Netiaji, acoomoanied 
^ his staff, left Bangkok (Siam) for Malaya, 
Those were the days when in India, the Govern- 
paent of India had released all the national 
Leaders interned ‘sinoe August, 1942, and the 
preparations for the 1945 Simla Conference were 
well on their way. Netaji’s attitude towards the 
Simla Ooriferenoe was as usual uncompromising. 
He issued many statements defining his attitude. 
Some communiques defining the policy of the 
Azad Hind Government were also issued by him 
in his capacity as the Head of the State of Azad 
Hind. In order to express his as well as his 
Government’s opinion and to influence his 
countrymen within India, he intended to 
personally broadcast these statements over radio. 
But the Azad Hind Eadio at Bangkok was in 
those days out of order, as a result of the Allied 
irtom^bardment of the Bangkok Power house. 
rHe^oe Netaji’s decision to go to Shonan 
|(0fingapore). 

Soon after his arrival in Malaya, approached 
the Netiji Week— a celebration to commemorate 
the taking over of the leadership of the Indian 
Independence Movement in East Asia by Netaji. 
This week was celebrated by Indians throughout 
East Asia in many ways. Eallies and military 
parades were held; sports, both military and civil 
were performed; pledges were taken by Indians 
irrespective of caste and oreed, to continue the 
fight for India’s freedom till complete freedom 
was achieved; dramas by the girls of the Eani of 
Jhansi Eegiment wore displayed, and the drama 
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which was displayeS at Shoaan, wa=i graced hy 
the presence of Netaji and his Ministers; and ao 
on. Similar scenes ware witnessed at Bangkok 
and other centres in East Asia, which were still 
out of bounds to the British and their allies. 

At the end of July, 1945, Nataji and his 
Cabinet decided to erect an I. N. A. Memorial at 
Shonan, dedicated to those brave and valiant 
fignters of Azid Hind, who laid down their lives 
while fighting and battling for the cause of 
Mother India, in Eastern Asia, on the Indo- 
Burma border and in Bur aa and elsewhere. This 
decision was arrived at by the .4zad Hind 
Cabinet at the suggestion of Netaji himself. It 
was a brilliant idea. 

Soon after, the work started to m iterialize the 
decision of the Azad Hind Government. In the 
higiuning of August, H. E. ‘ Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose laid the fouadgjijHA stone of 
the Memorial on the Sbonan E^ashors* an 
excellent site. 

The work for building the historic I. N. ^ 
Memorial had juet oommencei when the rumours 
of the Japanese surrender started pouring in. 
And when the Japanass actually surrendered on 
the nth of August, the I. N. A, Memorial was 
only partly completed. 

Later, on the 16th of August, when Netaji 
left Singapore for Bangkok, ha entrastei the 
work of the completion of the Memorial to Colonel, 
C. J. Straoey, Netaji ordered his young Colonel, 
Tinder all circumstances, to complete the work 
before the British arrived there. 
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In complete obedience to his Supreme 
Commander and Leader, Col. Stracey rushed 
forward with that task, and completed the work 
overnight — literally overnight. It turned out 
to be one of the most magDificent architectures. 
With National Tri colour flutteiing luajestically 
above, tue Memorial boie the three guiding 
principles of the Movement ‘‘Ittehad, Itmad 
and Kurbaci" 

The I. N. A. Memorial Blown Up By 
The British 

When the British authorities and their troops 
arrived there in Singapore, they were wonder- 
struck to see that ruajestic structure, which 
silently bore testimony to the heroic fight which 
the Free India soldiers had carried on against 
'heavy odds for the sacred and just cause. But 
the Memoriai^as a beam in the eyts of the 
Imperialist Bmish. 5’he power, which had gone 
into their head, drove them mad, and discarding 
II international and human laws, these so- 
alled champions of democracy and freedom 
passed immediate orders to blast away the 1. N. A. 
Memorial. The tragic part, of course, is that the 
task of demolishing the Memorial was given to 
an Indian Regiment. Hence soon after the 
British re-occupation of Malaya, the I. N. A. 
Memorial was dynamited. That inhuman act 
on the part of the British was strongly resented 
by Indians not only in Malay a but throughout- 
tbe world. The Chinese and the Malayas as 
well expressed their resentment over that ghastly 
act oi tue British occupation authorities. 
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It is now reported that .one slab, on which 
is engraved the name of Netaji was stealthily 
taken away by some Indians, and was presented 
to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, during his recent 
visit to Malaya. It is now with Panditji. 

Communal Unity And Non-Untouchability 
In The I. N. A. 

The Azad Hind Movement in East Asia 
solved many problems. And one of them was 
the major and intricate problem of oomttmnal 
unity. Although efforts t owa r do - this direction 
were made ever since the inception of the move- 
ment in 1942, yet it became a reality only after 
the arrival of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose. 
There was another question and that was of 
untouchability — though on a minor scale. In 
East Asia, the question of untouchability did 
not confront us so much as it did or does in 
India. Anyhow, this ill too was'iremedied as 
a result of universal training of Indians in the 
I. N. A. camps and I. I. L. offices afttr Netaji’s 
arrival. 

What were the ways and means adopted to 
achieve these objects may be a long story. But 
the achievement can be attributed to three main 
factors. Firstly, absence of the third power ; 
secondly Netaji’s direct approach to the 
problems; and thirdly, Netaji’s apparent ignoring 
of the problems. 

Now, what the people may be interested in, 
is how. this achievement of communal unity and 
eradication of untouchability was evident. For 
that, 1 may pen the following covering both. 



the combatant and non-combatant sections of 
the militant organisation of Azad Hind. 

With the elimination of the British power 
from East Asia, the communal difierences among 
Indians also started fading aw-ay. The first 
scene of the communal harmony was observed 
in Bangkok in June 1942, when about 120 
Indian representatives of the Indian community 
in Bast Asia gathered there for a Conference. 
There were among them Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, 
Christians and others. They stayed together, 
ate together and resolved together to organise 
the Indian community into one body and under 
one banner. 

Then came February, 1943, and Gandhiji's 
historic fast. Throughout East Asia, rallies were 
held where all Indians belonging to diSerent 
religions and of diEerent castes and creeds 
gathered and demanded release of the Mahatma. 
Prayers were held in temples, mosques, gurdwaras 
and churches for the long life of Gandhiji. That 
presented an admirable and thrilling scene of 
communal unity. 

Then came the advent of Netaji, and along 
with that a revolutionary change in the society 
and in the organisation. Netaji had asked for 
She “Total Mobilisation” for the coming armed 
struggle for India’s freedom. To this call of 
Netaji, the response was universal — from all 
sections of the community— from Hindus, 
Muslims, Sikhs, Christians and others. They 
offered their services as combatant and non- 
combatant volunteers. 

As already described, some of these volunteers 
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were absorbed in the A.zad Hind Sangh, the party 
behind the Azad Hind Fauj and the Azad 
Hind Government. Others— a Majority of the 
volanteers — joined the ranks of the Fauj. Che 
Sangh had a network of braaohas throughout 
East Asia. In every branch, workers, consisting of 
Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and Ohrisfciaus, worked 
together. Wherever there were large numbe^of 
workers, as was the case in places like Bangkok, 
Singapore, Rangoon, Saigon, Hongkong, 
they used to live in messes. The masses were 
joint masses. There was no separate Hindu 
mess, Muslim mess, Sikh mass or a Christian 
mess. There used to be one kitchen for all 
members of all religions. Hindus, Muslims, 
Sikhs, and Christians lived together, ate at the 
same table, and worked together. 

iVsanaa was the case in the I. N. A. Hindus, 
Muslima, Sikhs, Christians, etc., used to live 
in the same barracks. There were Brahmans, aa 
well as Harijans, there were Maulvis as well 
as Ahirs; there were caste-Hindus as wall as the 
so-called untouchables, in the same barracks. 
There were no separate lungars. Meals were 
prepared in the sama kitchen for all. All the 
soldiers irrespactiva of raligioa, caite and creed 
used to eat at the sama tables. Thera was no 
discrimination of food. Same rations used to 
ba supplied to all the soldiers. Baef as well as 
pork were however prohibited in the masses of 
the Azad Hind Sangh and the Azad Hind Fanj. 

One would ba surprised and pleased as well, 
to see the fanatic Brahmins of Madras, U. P., 
0. P. and Bihar, the Maulvis with fine beards, and 
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the untoDcbables from all parts of India living 
together, sitting together and eating at the same 
tables. Those people who even in foreign lands 
never touched meals unless prepared by 
themselves, could be seen enjoying the common 
feed alon^ith their countrymen representing 
all the Ec^ioDs and all the castes and all the 
religions. ^ 

Uniformity Of Dress And Language. 

Another revolutionary change brought about 
by the Azad Hind Movement under Netaji was 
the uniformity of standards. Netaji took 
personal interest in such things which most 
indubitably help in solving many intricate 
problems, existing among Indiana A Special 
Cabinet Sub-Committee bad been set up for the 
purpose. This Goiumittee bad been given the 
task of putting forth suggestions and recommenda- 
tions for achieving the uniformity of all 
standaids of life for the people of India. 

The things which were already in practice 
there, were in no way less in importance. The 
dress of the Army is of course always a uniform 
one, but the drees for the civil population, and 
especially for the non-combatant (civilian) 
members of the Azad Hind Movement was also 
uniformed. 

Still greater achievement was the common 
language. Every Indian resident in East Asia 
was asked to learn Hindustani, and classes 
on mass scale for general as well as adult 
educaticn were opened to teach Hindustani. The 
ccnticversial rUnt of the script was verr 
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Bucoessfully solved by adopting the Romia script. 
As our oountrymen are in greit majjrity 
illiterate, it is easier to popalarise the Roman 
script. That is what we found there in East Asia. 
We saw that the paople welcomed it. It was a 
great contribution towards the achievement of 
unity. Jai Hind. 



APPENDIX L 

Enrolmint form of civil volIumtcerB for the AzacK 
Bind Fauj (I.N. A.) 

You are warned that if after enrolment it is fotind 
that 30 U have given a fales entwer to any ot the 
follo^^ing queBtione, you will bepuniBhedin acoordance^ 
with the Jaw laid down by the I. I. L. 

1. Name. (Block Letters). 

2. Address. 


a. 

In India 

b. 

In East Asia. 

i. 

Village. 

i. 

Post Office. 

ii. 

Post Office. 

ii. 

City or Town. 

iii. 

Thana. 

iii. 

District, 

iv. 

Tehsil. 

iv. 

Karxpongor Estate. 

V. 

District. 

V. 

Country. 

vi. 

Province. 




3. Age. 

4. Wbat are your qualifications. 

a. Educational. 

b. Linguistic. 

c. Technical. 

5. Are you married or single ? 

If married where is your family new? Number 
of children alive. 

6 . Have you ever been imprisoned by the civil 
power (what for). 

7. How employed at present. 

8 . Have jou ever served in the army ? If so, 
for how long and in w hat capacity. 

9. Are you willing to go and serve wherever the 
1. 1. L. orders you, whether in the I. N. A. or in any 
other capacity. 

1 , solemnly declare that the above 

answers made by me to the above questiens-are true 
and that I am willing to sign the attathid pledge. 
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CERTIFICATE OF ROLLING OFFICER 

I certify that the answers to the above questions 
were given and recorded by me (or in my presence) 
on the day of 

Signature of Enrolling Officer. 

Description of enrolment {see instructions below). 
To be completed by R. O. or (Local Chairman or 
Secretary of the League) 

Age Years Months Chest Minimum TnoL. 

Height Ft. Inch Meas. Max. Inch. 

To be completed by Medical Officer. 

I consider him for the Army, (Insert here 

‘fit' or ‘unfit' 

Identification marks. 

Date 

Place Medical Office 

Note, (a) General health must be above average. 

Should have no disability which is likely 
to interfere with the Military duties. 

(b) Men who have no family encumberance 
here will be preferred 

(c) Men who can read and write at least in 
their mother tongue would be preferred. 

APPENDIX 2. 

The following is the pledge, which every recruit 
used to take : — 

1. I hereby voluntarily and of iny own free will 
join and enlist in the Azad Hind Fauj through the 
Indian Independence League. 

2. I solemnly and sincerely dedicate myself to 
India and hereby pledge my life for her freedom. 

I will serve India and the Indian independence 
Movement to my fullest capacity even at the risk 
of my life, under the leadership of Netaji Subha& 
Chandra Bose. 



APPENDIX 1. 

Enrolment form of ci\il volltintcerB for the Azac?. 

Hind Fauj (I. N. A,) 

You are warned that if after enrolment it is found 
that^ou have given a fales entwer to any ot the 
following queatione, you will be punished in accordance 
with the law laid down by the L I. L. 

1. Name. (Block Letters). 

2. Address. 


a. 

In India 

b. 

In East Asia. 

i. 

Village. 

i. 

Post Office. 

ii. 

Post Office. 

ii. 

City or Town. 

iii. 

Thana. 

iii. 

District, 

iv. 

Tebsil. 

iv. 

Kampongor Estate, 

V. 

District. 

V. 

Country. 


vi. Province, 

3. Age. 

4. What are your qualifications. 

a. Educational. 

b. Linguistic. 

c. Technical. 

5. Are you married or single ? 

If married where is your family now? Number 
of children alive. 

6. Have you ever been imprisoned by the civil 
power (what for). 

7. How employed at present. 

8. Have jou ever served in the army ? If so, 
for how long and in w hat capacity. 

9. Are you willing to go and serve wherever the 
L I. L. orders you, whether in the I. N. A. or in any 
other capacity. 

1, solemnly declare that the above 

answers made by me to the abtve questions-are true 
and that 1 am willing to sign the attached pledge. 
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CERTIFICATE OF ROLLING OFFICER 

I certify that the answers to the above questionsr 
were given and recorded by me (or in my presence) 

on the day of 

Signature of Enrolling Officer, 

Description of enrolment (see instructions below). 
To be completed by R. O. or (Local Chairman or 
Secretary of the League) 

Age Years Months Chest Minimum Inch. 

Height Ft. Inch Meas. Max. Inch, 

To be completed by Medical Officer. 

I consider him for the Army, (Insert here 

‘fit’ or ‘unfit’ 

Identification marks. 

Date 

Place Medical Officer* 

Note, (a) General health must be above average. 

Should have no disability which is likely 
to interfere with the Military duties. 

(b) Men who have no family enoumberanoe 
here will be preferred 

(c) Men who can read and write at least iia 
their mother tongue would be preferred. 

APPENDfX 2. 

The following is the pledge, which every recruit 
used to take ; — 

1. I hereby voluntarily and of ray own free will 
join and enJi?t in the Azad Hind Fauj through the 
Indian Independence League. 

2. I ^solemnly and sincerely dedicate myself to 
India and hereby pledge my life for her freedom. 

I will serve India and the Indian independence 
Movement to my fullest capacity even at the risk 
of my life, under the leadership of Netaji Subhai^ 
Chandra Bose. 
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3. In serving the country I shall seek no personal 
advantage for myself. 

4. I will regard all Indians as my brothers and 
sisters without distinction of religion, language and 
territory. 

5. I will faithfully and without hesitation obey 
and carry out all orders and instructions given to me 
by the Indian Independence League and I will carry, 
out all just and lawful commands of my superior 
officers under whom 1 may be required to serve from 
time to time. 

Date : 

Place : Signature. 

APPENDIX 3. 

The following is the proclamation on the forma- 
tions of the Free India Government: — (21st October, 
1913). 

“After their first defeat at the bands of the British 
in 1757 in Bengal, the Indian people fought an 
uninterrupted series of hard and bitter battles over a 
stretch of one hundred years. The history of this 
period teems with examples of unparallelled heroism 
and self-sacrifice And in the pages of that history, 
the names of Siraj Ud-doula and Mohanlal of 
Bengal, Haidar Ali, Tippu Sultan and Velu Thambi of 
South India, Appa Sahib Bhonsle and Peswha Baji 
Rao of Maharashtra, the Begums of Oudh, Sardar 
Shyam Singh Atariwala cf the Punjab, and last but 
not the least. Rani Laxmibai of Jansi, Tantia Topi, 
Maharaj Kunwar Singh of Dumraon and Nana 
Sahib are for ever engraved in letters of gold. 
Unfortunately for us, our forefathers did not at first 
realise that the British constituted a grave threat to 
the whole of India, and they did not therefore put up a 
united front against the enemy. Ultimately, when 
the Indian people were roused to the reality of the 
situation, they made a concerted move and uuier the 
flag of Bahadur Shah in 1857 they fought their last 
war as freemen. 
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Forcibly disarmed by tbe British after 1857 and 
subjected to terror and brutality, the Indian people 
lay prostrate for a while, but with the birth of tbe 
Indian National Congress in 1885, there came a new 
awakening. From 1885 till the end of the last World 
War, the Indian people, in their endeavour, to recover 
their lost liberty, tried all possible methcds namely, 
agitation and propaganda, boycott of British gcods^ 
terrorism and sabotage, and finally, armed revolution. 
But all these < ffoits failed fora time. Ultimately in 
1920, when tbe Indian people, haunted by a sense of 
failure, were groping for a new method, Mahatma 
Gandhi came forward with the new weapon of 
non-co-operation and civil disobedience 

Thus the Indian people not only recovered their 
political oonsciousnesB, but became a political entity 
once again. They could now speak with one voice 
and strive with one will for one common g( al. From 
1939, through the work of the Congress Ministries in 
eight provinces they gave pioof of their capacity to 
administer their own affairs. Thus, on the eve of 
the present World War, the stage was set for the final 
struggle for India's liberation 

Having goaded Indians to desperation by its 
hypocrisy, and having driven them to starvation aiid 
death by plunder and Jcot, British rule in India has 
forfeited the good-will of the Indian people altogether 
and is now living a precarious existence. It needs 
but a flame to destroy the last vestige of tbe unhappy 
rule. To light that flame is the task of India’s Army 
of Liberation. 

Now that the dawn of freedom is at band, it is the 
duty of the Indian people to set up a Provisional 
Government of their own, and launch the last straggle 
under the banner of that Government, But with all 
the Indian leaders in prison and the people at home 
totally disarmed, it is not possible to set up a 
Provisional Governnjent within India or to launch an 
armed struggle under the aegis of that Government. 
It is, therefore, the duty of the Indian Independence 

15 
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League in Bast Asia, supported by all patriotio Indians 
at homo and abroad, to undertake this task— the task 
of netting up a Provisional Government of Azad Hind 
(Free India), and of conducting the last fight for 
Freedom, with the help of the Azad Hind Fauj 
organised by the League 

The Provis oral Government is entitled to, and 
herebv olaim»«, the allegiance of every Indian. It 
guarantnoB religious liberty as well as equal rights and 
equal opportunities to all its citizens. It declares its 
firm resolve to pursue the happiness and prosperity of 
the whole nation equally and transcending all the 
differences cunningly fostered by an alien Government 
in the past. 

In the name of God, in the name of bygone 
generations, who have welded the Indian people into 
one nation, and in the name of the dead heroes who 
have bequeathed to us a tradition of heroism and 
self-sacrifioe — we call lipon the Indian people to rally 
round our banner and to strike for India’s freedom. 
We call upon them to launch the final struggle against 
the British and their allies m India and to prosecute 
that struggle with valour and perseverance and with 
full faith in final victory until the enemy is expelled 
from Indian soil and the Indian people are onoe 
again a Free Nation.” 

APPENDIX 4. 

Loud and prolonged cheers echoed and re-echoed in 
the vast hall as Netaji took the oath of Allegiance to 
India. He was so moved that at one stage minutes 
passed but his voice could not triumph over the 
emotion which struggled \n his throat. The emotion 
that suddenly welled up showed how deeply each word 
of the oath and the sanctity of the occasion had 
affected him. In a now loud, now soft, but always 
firm voice, he read out 

“In the name of God, I take this sacred oath that 
to liberate India and the thirty-eight crores of my 
countrymen, I, S a chas Chandra Bose, will continue this 
Sacred War of Freedom till the last breath of my life. 
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I shall always remain a servant of India and look 
after the welfare of thirty-eight orores of Indian 
brothers and sisters. This shall be for me my highest 
duty. 

Even after winning freedom, I will always be 
prepared to shed the last drop of my blood for the 
preservation of India's freedom." 

APPENDIX 5. 

Each member of the Provisional Government came 
up in front of the vast Conference and individually 
took the oath : — 

**In the name of God, I take this holy oath that 

to liberate India and thirty-eight orores of my country- 
men, I will be absolutely faithful to our leader- 
Subhas Chandra Bose and shall be always prepared 
to sacrifice my life and all I have for the cause." 

APPENDIX 6. 

Special Order of the Day. 

Issued from an undisclosed base by Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose, Suoreme Commander of Azad Hind 
Fauj, to the Officers and men of the Azad Hind Pauj. 

"Brave Officers and men of the Azad Hind Fauj. 

It is with ia very heavy heart that 1 am leaving 
Burma — the scene of the many heroic battles that 
you have fought since February, 1944 and are still 
fighting. In Imphal and Burma we have lost the 
first round in our fight for Independence. But it is 
only the first round. We have many more rounds to 
fight. I am a born optimist and I shall not admit 
defeat under any circumstances. Your brave deeds in 
the battles against the enemy on the plains of Imphal, 
the hills and jungles of Arakan and the oil field area 
and other localities in Burma will live in history 
of our struggle for Iidependence for all times. 

Comrades • At this critical hour, I nave only 
one word of command to give you. and that is, that if 
you have to go down temporarily, then go down 
fighting with the National Tricolour held aloft ; go 
down as heioes ; go down upholding the highest coda 
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of honour and difioipliDe. The future generations of 
Indians who will be borD» not as slaves but as free 
men» because of your colossal saorihce, will bless your 
names and proudly proclaim to the world that you» 
their forebears, fought and lost the battle in Manipur, 
Assam, and Burma, but through temporary failure 
you paved the way to ultimate success and glory. 

My unshakable faith in India's liberation remains 
unaltered. I am leaving in your safe hands our 
National honour and the best traditions of Indian 
warriors. I have no doubt whatsoever that you, the 
vanguard of India's Army of Liberation, will sacrifice 
everything, even life itself, to uphold India's national 
honour, so that your comrades who will continue the 
fight elsewhere may have before them your shining 
example to inspire them at all times. 

If I had my own way, I would have preferred to 
stay with you in adversity and share with you the 
sorrow of temporary defeat. But on the advice of 
my Ministers and High Banking Officers, 1 have to 
leave Burma in order to continue the struggle for 
emancipation. Knowing my countrymen in East 
Asia and inside India, 1 can assure you that they will 
continue the fight under ail circumstances and that 
all your sufferings and sacrifices will not be in vain. 
So far as 1 am concerned, 1 shall stead fastiy adhere 
to the pledge that 1 took on the 2l8t of October, 1943, 
to do all in my power to serve the interests of 38 
crores of my countrymen and fight for tbeir liberation. 
I appeal to you, in conclusion, to cherish the same 
optimism as myself and to believe, like myself, that 
the darkest hour always precedes the dawn. India 
shall be free and before long. 

May God Bless You. 

INQUILAB ZINDABAD 
AZAD HIND ZINDABAD 
JAI HIND’’ 

(Sd.) SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE. 
An undisclosed base, SUPBEUE COMMABDSB 

25th April, 1945. AZAD HIND FAUJ. 
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APPENDIX 7. 

All Roads Lead To Delhi. 

The followinc: is the substance in English of a 
speech deliv^ered by Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose 
in Bangkok on 21st May, 1945. (PROVISIONAL 
GOVERNMENT DAY). (N^etaji’s lasc speech in Bangkok) 
“Sister'? and Brothers. 

After I spoke to you in January last, the war 
situation has undergone a considerable change, in 
Europe, German r*nsistance has collapsed completely. 
Here, in Burma, we have lost the first round in our 
fight for freedom. Nevertheless, there is no reason 
why we should lose heart. If our enemies did not 
lose heart when they were expelled from Europe and 
East Asia, it our enemies, despite such staggering 
defeats, ciuld continue the war and even launch a 
counter-offensive, we should exhibit at least as much 
Btfength and tenacity as our enemies have. You 
know that 1 have always said that we shall 
deserve to be free only if we are more courageous, 
more tenacious, and more far-sighted than our 
enemies. If our euemies, after being expelled from 
Burma, could stage a come-back, there is no reason 
why we should not return to Burma again. The 
main point is whether our morale has broken down 
and whether we consider ourselves to be beaten. The 
* Supreme Commander of the Allied forces in the last 
European War, Marshal Focb, once made a historic 
remark — “That Army is beaten which considers itself 
to be beaten.** Among those who have come with 
me from Burma, there is not one man or woman who 
considers himself or herself to be beaten. No doubt 
we have lost one round in India’s War ot Liberation. 
But many more rounds are to follow, and the last 
round will decide the final result of this war. War is 
in many ways like a match between two wrestlers. 
When the wrestlers are more or less equal in 
strength, viotorv will go to him who can hold out 
longer. If we have greater tenacity and staying 
power, if we have more spiritual strength than our 
enemies, then only shall we deserve to win freedom* 
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Unfortunately, there are among us a few men who 
get easily upset— and even panicky— over slight 
setbacks. This is the psychological effect of slavery. 
The Indian people will have to overcome this weakness 
and to carry on the fight under ail circumstances if 
they aie to win in the long run. 

There is another thing I should hke to tell you in 
this connection. In a modern wai — and especially in 
a war of the present magnitude — many things may 
happen which are least expected or anticipated. A 
famous military strategist and one of the founders 
of the science of modern warfare, the German General 
and Writer, Clausewitz, once sail! — “War has many 
surprises” I shall give you a few instances to 
illustrate the truth of this rtinark. In the Balkan 
War of 1912, the four powers — Boumania, Bulgaria, 
Greece and Serbia — made a combined attack on 
Turkey. Turkey was defeated in c ne baitle after 
another, until the Balkan powers nlmost reached 
the gates of Constantinople (Istanbul). Everything 
seemed to be lost for the Turks, and there 
was not even a glimmer of hope. All of a sudden, 
disagreement and discord broke out among the four 
Balkan powers which quickly developed into a war 
amoijg themselvf s. Constantinople was saved. The 
Turkish forces launched a counter-offensive and they 
managed to recover most of the lost territories. We 
see, therefore, that if Turkey had surrendered when 
all hopes seemed to have gone, she would not have 
been able to turn the tide of the war as she actually 
did. 

'ake another example from the recent history of 
Mirkey. In the last world war, Turkey fought 
alongside of Germany and Austria-Hungary. But 
she was ultimately beaten. CoQStantinople, the proud 
capital of the Ottoman Empire, was occupied by the 
Allied forces and the Sultan, who was also the Caliph, 
was virtually made a prisoner. Seeing that the war 
was completely lost, the Sultan submitted to all the 
humiliating treatment imposed by the Allied Forces and 
asked the Turks to ce^se ail resistance. In that dark 
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hour, there was, however, one man who would not 
aooept defeat/ Mustapha Kenial Pasha, who was 
then only one of the many able Turliish Officers, left 
Constantinople and crossed over to Ana folia. He got 
together a band of faithful officers and with their help 
organised a new army from among the Anatolian 
Turks. That army proved to be invincible and the 
Turks, by their valour, tenacity and indomitable faith, 
recovered the freedom and victory that tht y had lost 
when they had such powerful allies as Grniany, and 
Austria-Hungary. It is indeed one ot the miracles 
of history that Turkey was badly beaten when she 
was fighting side by side with powerful allies and that 
when she put up a fight all alone, after her defeat, she 
came out victorious in t!ie b ng run. The secret of 
this miracle was that Kernal Pasha and his fellow 
fighters did not accept defeat at a time when all the 
other Turks headed by the bultan himself did so. 


I shall now give you another instance t om 
another part of the world, namely, Ireland. During 
the. last World War, when Ireland’s enemy. Britain, 
gpIMengaged in a life and death f trut^gle the Irish 
^voiutionaDt s n'ade a bid for freedom true to 
their motto that Britair/s difficulty is Ireland’s 
oepoitunity.” They rose in revolt during the Easter 
Week of 1916. The Easter Eebellion was, however, 
crushed inside of a week. At that time, there were 
Irish people, who called their own levolutionaries 
‘mad men'. But though the Easter Eebellion was 
crushed so easily, the forces of revolution continued 
to work among the Irish people, and uitimately 
brckeoutin a more powerful ti volutiyji^U). 1919— 
that is, one year alter the end of 
strange phenomenon in history that 
could easily crush the Irish EebcllieiTm l9^^at a 
time when they were engagejA In life 
struggle, they ban to acknowJ^ 
of the same Irish Eevolutic 
British) emerged victorious fi 
the Irish Revolution had aocet 
Revolution of 1919 would not 
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Ireland would nol have been what she is today. 

A similar phenomenon took plaoe in India also. 
During the World War, the Indian revolutionaries tried 
to organise a rebellion in order to overthrow British 
power in India. That attempt was easily crushed. 
'*^'it the spirit of the Indian people did not acknowledge 
feat. After Britain's victory in the last war, and 
alter the Jallianwala Bagh Massacre in 19i9» a 
political awakf^ning of the Indian people under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi took place on such a 
grand scale that the British have not been able to 
suppress it upto now. 

The lesson to b^ derived from all these events is, 
that a nation which loses its morale and its faith in 
ultimate victory can never hope to be victorious. On 
the other hand, if in spite of temporary setbacks and 
defeats, ne continue the struggle with undiminished 
faith in our final success, then no power on earth can 
deprive us of our well-deserved victory. Since we are 
fighting for justice and truth and tor the birthright 
of liberty, and, since we are prepared to pay the full 
price of that liberty, freedom is bound to come, if only 
we fight on. 

There is no need to hide the fact that we have 
lost the first round in our war of liberation. But 
that does not mean that the fighting in Burma has 
come to an end. On the contrary, the Azad Hind 
Fauj and the Japanese Army are still fighting on 
various fronts in Burma and they will continue 
fighting so lung as it is humanly possible to do so. 
Those of us wno have left Burma have not withdrawn 
from the fight. We have come with the sole intention 
of continuing the struggle on other fronts. We are 
moving from one battlefield to another. We have but 
one goal before us the goal of complete independence, 
and only one method of achieving that goal— -the 
method of armed struggle. Therefore, the reverses 
that we have suffered recently in Burma do not aflfeot 
our future programme in any way. ''CHALO DELHI** 
oontinues Co be the slogan and the war-cry of the 
Azad Hind Fauj. It may be that we shall not go to 
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Delhi via Emphal. Bat the roads to Delhi are maay't 
like the roads to Rome. A.ad along one of these many 
roads we shall travel and ultimately ^reaoh our 
destination, the Metropolis of India. 

In all our recent experiences, there is one thing 
which is to us tragic and humiliating. VVhatever 
reve rses we hiV.^ suffered dnrinp; a campaign of about 
fi fteen months, have been d^^ not so much Jo tji e 
Brttish forces, as to the British Indian Arm^ In the 
spring of 1944 it was the British Indian A.rmy that 
barred our way to Imphal, 'Jalcutta and Delhi. This 
^ear, it has been the British Indian A.rmy, more than 
anybody else, that has been responsible for the re- 
3 ntry into Burma of the British. In the last century 
it was with the help of India that the British 
conquered Burma. Mow it is again with the help of 
India that the British have re-entered Burma. There 
is, however, one silver lining in the cloud that has 
overtaken us and that is that the British Indian 
Army of today is not the British Indian Army of the 
last war. Soldiers of the Azad Hind Fauj have had 
numerous opportunities of coming into close contact 
with members of the British Indian Army. Very often 
our soldiers were told by the latter that if they (t. e. 
Azad Hind Fauj) succeed in advancing further, 
members of the British Indian Army would then 
come and join them. There is no doubt that at 
heart large sections of the British Indian Army 
sympathise with the Azad Hind Fauj and its fight for 
freedom. But the British Indian Army is not yet 
prepared to take the risk and line up with the 
revolutionaries. As a result of foreign rule, members 
of the British Indian Army have lost their self- 
confidence and they are afraid that the British might 
ultimately win, in which case they would be in a 
difficult situation. Moreover they have been influenced, 
to some extent, by the propaganda of our enemies 
that the Azad Hind Fauj (Indian National Army) is 
a puppet army of the Japanese. After coming into 
Burma, the eyes of the British Indian Army will be 
opened. They will see for themselves what the 
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ProviBiosal Government of Azad Hind and the Azad 
Hind Fauj have done and how they have fought for 
India’s freedom. They will, hear “Jai Hind’* which 
is the greeting of all free Indians. They will 
alsth hear India’s inspiring national anthem sung by 
freedom-loving Indians in Burma. The effect of 
this experience on the British Indian Army, and on 
all other Indians who have come mto Burma alongside 
of the British, is bound to be great in the days to 
come. When the true picture of our dynamic 
movement ccmes before the eyes of our countrymen 
at home, the whole of India will be behind us like a 
solid rock. 

Friends, I shall refer once again to the war in 
Europe. There was a time when the German Armies 
had advanced inside Bussia right up to Stalingrad. I 
wonder how many people there were who, in those 
days, could imagine that the tide would turn and 
that one day the Soviet Army would be in Berlin. 
Germany’s defeat is one of the surprises of this war. 
Clausewitz was perfectly right when he said that 
“War has many surprises’'. But there are more 
surprises to come and some of these surprises will not 
be WflcDme to our enemies. You know very well 
that 1 have been always of the opinion that if 
Germany collapsed, it would be a signal lor the 
outbreak of an acute conflict between the Soviet 
and the Auglo'Americans. That conflict has already 
brcken out and it will be intensified in the days 
to come. The time is not far off when our enemies 
will realise that though they have succeeded in 
overthrowing Germany, they have indirectly helped 
to bring into ihe arena of European politics another 
power— Soviet Ruesia— that may prove lo be 
greater menace to British aid American Imperialisms 
than Germany was. The Provisional Government of 
Azad Hind, will continue to follow inter-national 
developments with the closest interest and endeavour 
to take the fullest advantage of them. The fundamen* 
tal principle of our foreign policy has been and will 
be — Britain*8 enemy is India’s friend. 
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It i 0 clear by now that the war aims of the Soviet 
Union are quite different from those of the Anglo- 
Americans although they had a common enemy in 
Germany. This has been further confirmed at the 
San Francisco Conference where the Soviet Foreign 
Commissar, Mon. Molotov, refused to submit to the 
Anglo-American demands. In fact, Mon. Molotov, 
went so far as to challenge the credentials of the 
puppets of Britain and America who came to represent 
India and the Phillipines, respectively. The differences 
that became visible at the San Francisco Conference 
are only a precursor of a much wider and deeper 
conflict between the Soviet and the Anglo-Americans 
which the future has in store for the world. 

While the conflict between the Soviet and the 
Anglo-Americans is going on, we should not fail to 
understand the real position and strength of our 
principal enemy, Britain. So long as Britain was 
fighting without the aid of America, whether in 
Furope or in East Asia, she was beaten in every 
battle. Britain's recent successes have been due 
first and foremost to American leadership and 
American assistance. 1 have said so again and again 
in the past, that the days of the British Empire are 
drawing to a close. The British Empire is a decadent 
and decaying empire., and it is endeavouring now to 
prolong its life with the help of the United States of 
America. But though the life of an old man may 
be prolonged with the help of skilful doctors and 
efficacious medicines and injections, it can never be 
restored to youthful vitality. The British empire is 
endeavouring to march on^ith the help of American 
crutches, hut these AnJ^an crutches cannot help 
Britain very long. All That we have to do is to 
deliver a knockout blow to British Imperialism in 
India, which is the basis of Britain’s world imperial- 
ism. 

Our programme in East Asia remains unaltered. I 
demand from my countrymen in East Asia ** Total 
Mobilisation.” We want more men, more money and 
more materials to replenish the losses wa have- 











